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GATHERING CLOUDS. 


HERE seems to be a general expectation of trouble in this year 

1861. The Parliament, the Exchange, the Press, and the 

Pulpit are full of forebodings which we would neither deepen nor 
despise. 

At home the severity of an unprecedented winter has diminished 
the receipts of ‘the poor, and untied—we rejoice to add, nobly and 
munificently—the purse-strings of the rich. But in spite of all so 
generously given and so thankfully received, there will be a residuum 
of sickness and want, and possibly of chronic discontent, which the 
brightest summer and the most abundant harvest will not be able 
wholly to remove. Should the supply of cotton fail—as it too surely 
will—the mills of Manchester will be compelled, some of them to work 
half time, and others to stand still, and some three millions, dependent 
on the cotton manufactures, will suffer, and bitterly, but unjustly, 
charge on employers what belongs to the mysterious economy of a 
higher level, which neither master nor servant can control, This cloud 
at present looks no bigger than a “man’s hand ;” whether it will 
vanish before the winds of March, or spread and deepen, there is no 


prophet in England able to decide. 


The sky of India is anything but bright. Irritation is general 
among all classes, and menaces of disturbance among the natives cannot 
be easily ignored. The Moslem population there, as in every por- 
tion of Asia, have a presentiment of their nearing annihilation. They 
think the Giaour is soon to supersede.or absorb the faithful. This 
fear is stimulated by dangerous fanatics, and turned into a readiness 
to revolt which watches for every opportunity created by the un- 
watchfulness of the governing race, or the indiscretion of the local 
authorities. So obvious is this feature that sagacious and experienced 
men, like Sir John Lawrence, are anything but convinced of the near 
possibility of a peaceful and prosperous India. Nor is it an en- 
couraging reflection that this splendid appendage of England threatens 
/ at this moment to be an expense instead of a contribution to the 
mother country. Amid very much in the heart of England to make 
us thankful and hopeful, he must be a blind discerner of the “ signs 
of the times” who does not see brewing in many directions, above 
and beneath—on sky and sea—in finance and commerce—the 
elements of-social—if not national—disquiet. 


If we turn our eyes westward and across the Atlantic, we discover, 
and even feel, the vibrations and heavings of no ordinary earthquake. 
At present the Southern States declare it their determination to cut 
The slave iniquity has at 
length ripened into a fearful retribution. The productive and fertile 
South threatens to throw off the industrial and vigorous North. 


their connection with the Northern. 


If the attempt succeeds, and the convulsion rends in twain that vast 
continent, the shock will be felt over Europe, and freedom, and 
religion, and humanity will bleed at every pore. 
of the Republic is employed, as is now threatened, to prevent the 
secession, we have, opening out in that hitherto prosperous continent, 
a cycle of civil war, the end of which no human sagacity can see. If 
the secession is quietly accomplished, the next news we may expec 





If the federal force | 








hear will be a servile war between the blacks and the whites, and the 
tragedy of St. Domingo enacted on a larger stage, and with greater 
horrors. 


Nearer home and on the European continent the face of the 
heavens is covered up by thick banks of cloud from the steppes of 
Russia to the sunny plains of Italy. Garibaldi does not conceal the 
fact that he is maturing in Caprera a campaign which will deluge the 
earth with blood. He believes it his mission to rescue oppressed 
nationalities, and the instincts of millions point to him as the man of 
destiny—the unselfish and the accomplished liberator, who has a 
noble heart, and therefore will never want a devoted army about his 
standards. His emergence from Caprera will wake up and arm 
expectant millions who have everything to gain by success and 
nothing to lose but life by defeat. 
He must be a traitor or a fool who does not 


France looks across the channel 
armed to the teeth. 
expect the cloud that hangs above the Tuileries to burst somewhere. 
Behind commercial treaties is an army of upwards of half a million. 
The imperial skater on the Bois de Boulogne does not for one 
moment forget he has “an empire to found and a defeat to avenge.” 
He 
talks persiflage to ladies, while he arranges campaigns—decrees the 


His feet are on his skates, but his hand grasps his sword-hilt. 


cessation of passports, and casts rifled cannon—glorifies the English 
alliance, and under the covering prestige it gives him, builds iron- 
plated ships, and calls out the reserve of the empire. 


Austria is in collapse. She can neither raise nor borrow a few 


thousand pounds. But her dying spasms will be as dangerous as her 
living energies in days gone by. The very vacuum created by her 
disappearance will rouse the most destructive tempests in Germany, 
and in all hkelihood suck down into her vortex some of the princi- 
palities of that aggregate of kingdoms, Italy is torn by feuds gene- 
rated at Rome. The partizans of Francis II. are inspired by devout 
friars, and goaded on to disturb what they cannot destroy, and delay 
that rising peace, prosperity, and freedom, which they regard as 
unpardonable heresies. But this plotting in the Vatican serves to 
force on Napoleon and Vicipr Emmanuel the Roman question, and 
to render it more and more desirable to have. Rome the capital of « 
united Italy. The Pope will not resign his hold without a struggle, 
and the Rothschilds will resist his transference to Jerusalem. Russia 
quietly looks on, nursing her strength for the coming struggle, 
and making ready at the proper moment to descend from her 
frozen. fastnesses, like an avalanche from the heights of Mont 
Blanc. 

Turkey in Europe feels the thaw that set in years ago, and steadily 
dissolves. Syria comes up with troubled heart and bleeding bosom, 
and the imperial annexationist of kingdoms has taken military pos- 
session of that portion of the overland route to India, These are a 
few, and only a few, of the clouds that gather on the sky of nations. 
Earnestly do we wish they may break in spring showers and lasting 
sunshine. But the hurtling thunder, and the vivid lightnings, and 
the rising winds, all convince us that, whatever be in reserve of 
beauty or peace, it must be arrived at through storms such as have 


before swept over Europe. 
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LORD CANNING'S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


OR some time past we have been so accustomed to a chronic deficit 
in the finances of India, that any fresh indication of it fails toattract 
attention. Whatever may be the nature of political differences in the 
House, every party is unanimous in the fixed determination never to 
acknowledge the Indian debt as a national obligation ; and new loans 
for India are thus sanctioned with the most perfect indifference, and 
almost without a debate. As there is, however, scarcely a decision of 
arliament which has not been reversed at some subsequent period, 
there can be little doubt that an imperial guarantee will be freely 
granted, when the Indian debt has reached an extent which threatens 
our position in the East, and the question of cutting India adrift comes 
to be balanced against the addition of a fraction of one-eighth to the 
national debt. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of unconcern to see 
that magnificent empire, and all the interests connected with it, 
steadily drifting into the gulf of bankruptcy. 

The subject again forces itself on our attention by the financial 
statement recently published by the Governor-General in Council, 
in which it is announced that, two years after the mutiny had been 
quelled, the expenditure exceeded the income by 16 per cent. 
The revenue for 1860 is estimated at £38,000,000, with the sup- 
plement of a million as the probable return of the income-tax. The 
expenditure is stated at £45,500,000, leaving a deficit of not less 
than £6,500,000. There are other items not, included in this 
account, which, in the opinion of the Indian preéss, will raise this 
sum to £8,000,000; the deficit of £6,500,000 may therefore be 
taken as the most favourable aspect of the finances. 


! 





care a straw for the interests of India this is a most startling admis- | 


S100. 
made to strengthen the revenue, or to abate the expenditure, the 
picture would not have been so disheartening. But the deficit of 
16 per cent. is presented after the resources of taxation have been 
well nigh exhausted, and another turn of the revenue screw might 
create an insurrection. It comes before us conjointly with the 
assurance that “‘no precautions have been neglected by the Govern- 
ment of India which could tend to enforce the most rigid economy 
in every branch of the administration,” and after ‘ commissions had 
been appointed to scrutinise charges in the principal branches of the 
public service, and their labours, especially those ‘of the Military 
Finance Commission, had been attended with the best practical 
results.” 

Two remedies have been suggested for this evil, one of which, 
however, appears too uncertain, and the other too remote, to form the 
foundation of hope. It has been urged that we should endeavour to 
conciliate our native subjects by just laws, and an equitable adminis- 
tration, and thus place ourselves in a position to maintain the autho- 
rity of Britain by the affection of the people, rather than by the 
agency of rifles. 
for, but it is not very encouraging. 


If this deficiency had occurred before any attempt had been | 


millennium. The impulse of retrenchment must come from above, 
and not from below ; from the master, not the servant. The Indian 
service is second to none in public spirit ; but its members are but 
flesh and blood, and partake of the common weaknesses of humanity. 
Even the finance committee appointed by Mr. Wilson, so far from 
receiving the ‘“ cordial co-operation ” of the service, is considered an 
abomination, and it is deemed a virtue to thwart its operations. 

Still the case is not a hopeless one. There is a buoyancy in the 
resources of India which nothing but the most extraordinary reck- 
lessness can neutralize. Ten years ago the revenue amounted to 
£30,000,000 ; before the mutiny it had risen to £33,000,000. In 
spite of that desolating calamity it has yet farther increased to 
£38,000,000, without the income-tax, which the Indian financiers 
estimate at £1,000,000 a year. But it can scarcely fail to yield 
double that amount. In the three items of land revenue, funded 
property, and official salaries alone, there is a fund of £20,000,000 
which will contribute £800,000 to the income-tax. It would be 
marvellous if an impost of four per cent. on the receipts of one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of people should not furnish an additional 
sum of £1,200,000. For the next five years, therefore, we may 
safely calculate on an income of £40,000,000, 

With these large resources, nothing is wanting to adjust the 
finances of India but the enforcement of a rigid economy. During 
the mutiny, when the existence of the empire was at stake, every 
consideration of frugality was wisely postponed to the necessity of 
saving it from destruction. This conviction naturally created a 


Mo thats who | feeling of prodigality in dealing with the funds of the State, which 


it is not easy to renounce, though the occasion has ceased. It is this 
spirit, set loose by the mutiny, and now threatening us with destruc- 
tion, which it is so desirable to conjure back into the barrel. What 
is now required in India is not so much financial skill and dexterity 
as the stern determination of the central government to eradicate 
the profusion which the revolt engendered. Any one who remembers 
the unflinching vigour with which Lord William Bentinck carried 
out his economical reforms, amidst a storm of obloquy, not by 
humbly supplicating his subordinates, but by the exercise of that 
omnipotent authority inherent in his station, will concur with us 
in the conclusion that in his hands such a financial chaos would 


| speedily have been reduced to order, and the deficit converted into 


This is a consummation most devoutly to be wished | 
Judged by the lofty standard of | 


benevolence, wisdom, and equity which is assumed to distinguish our | 


domestic institutions in England, the Indian administration must 
necessarily appear defective. But it is simply a historical fact that the 
natives of India have enjoyed more security and happiness under our 
rue than had been experienced in that country since the Mahomedans 
crossed the Indus. Yet it was after a century of such beneficent 
government, that an attempt was made to subvert our dominion and 
expel us from India. Benevolence alone, therefore, will not help 
us out of our difficulties. It has, moreover, been suggested that it is 


to the rich mine of remunerative public works that we may look | 4™ ; . : or 
| military and police force in India was £20,000,000, The Military 


with confidence for financial deliverance. But this prospect of relief 
is far too remote to touch the present exigency. Long before the 
result of public works can tell upon the deficit, it will have reached an 
amount which no such aid can overtake. We require some immediate 
and adequate remedy to check the progress of the disease. During 
the present year, the deficiency will be made up by having recourse 
to the cash balances in hand, which, through the supererogatory loans 
of former years, have accumulated to the extent of £19,000,000, Any 
deticit of the present year, unless it can be avoided by retrenchments, 
must be made up by fresh loans, which only serve to aggravate the 
evil. 

The object of the Governor-General’s notification is to implore the 
heads of departments to be moderate in their estimates. This 
dolorous appeal to their patriotic feelings is enforced by the allusion, 
on eight occasions, to the never-to-be-forgotten fact, that the Govern- 
ment is actually speading 16 per cent. more than its income. The 
servants of the State are told that any large financial results from 
the efforts now being made, cannot be expected from any action of 
the supreme Government alone, and that the united efforts of the 
whole body of the public servants are needed. And then they are 
cozened with the assurance that the Governor-General in Council 
can ‘* confidently rely on the well-tried sense of duty and public spirit 
of the {ndian service for their cordial co-operation,” Xe., «Ke. Lord 
Canning must have been singularly fortunate in his experience to 


warrant the expression of such confidence. No department in 





a surplus. 

To come to figures. The civil expenditure has increased since the 
mutiny by £4,000,000. Of this sum, £2,000,000, consisting, unhap- 
pily, of interest on the new loans which have been contracted, admit 
of no diminution ; the remainder presents a legitimate field for the 
exercise of a virtuous economy. It is in the military department, 
however, that extravagance has become most rampant. On the 21st 
of May last, the total number of native troops in Bengal was 
153,627, with 50,300 Europeans to keep them from doing mischief. 
Perhaps there is no official vagary recorded in history more prepos- 
terous than that cherishéd by the authoritigs in India of maintaining 
a native army larger by one-half than that which had just shaken 
the empire to its centre. The experience of the last three years in 
Calcutta shows how much easier it is to subdue a rebellion than to 
conquer a crotchet. Sir Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief at 
Madras, was for many years Adjutant-General of the Bengal army, 
and few men are better acquainted with the military exigencies of the 
country. He has affirmed that the European force in the Bengal 
Presidency might safely be reduced by 10,700 men, and the native 
army by 99,227. Mr. Wilson stated last year that the cost of the 


Finance Committee consider that £12,000,000 would be sufficient for 
both. It is not necessary to go to the full extent of these suggestions 
to perceive how large a margin remains for substantive reductions, 
which would conduce equally to the security of the empire and the 
relief of its finances. If the mutiny has imposed the necessity of 
additional expenditure, the £5,000,000 of clear revenue—after pro- 
viding for the new charge of interest—which have been added to the 


5 
income since the mutiny, ought to be sufficient to cover it. 


In reviewing the financial statement of the Indian Government, it 
must not be forgotten that the expenditure of £45,500,000 includes a 
large item, probably to the extent of £1,500,000 for Indian railways. 
Down to the present period, they have materially assisted the Govern- 
ment of India in seasons of difficulty by their surplus capital. But 
the case is now reversed, and they have become a dead weight on its 
movements. The money market in England has been so completely 
deluged with Indian securities of one kind and another, that the rail- 
way companies are no longer able to raise farther capital, even on a 
guarantee of five per cent. from the India House. The bucket has 
gone so often to the well, that it comes back empty. Lord Canning 
is, therefore, under the necessity of advancing the funds necessary for 
the completion of the lines, and the interest on the capital already 
expended. The impoverished exchequer of India is thus burdened 
with a new and anomalous claim for funds, which ought to be drawn 
from the exuberant fountain of English capital ; and, at a time when 


England or India has hitherto been found to propose a reduction of | railroads in India should be pushed on with tenfold energy, to increase 
its expenditure, nor is such a phenomenon to be expected before the | the supply of cotton, and enable us to meet the crisis across the 
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Atlantic, which now stares us in the face, the Governor-General | remain silent but not unmoved spectators of a struggle, in which our 


states that he has “curtailed the expenditure on railways.” If the 
sum they require from the Indian treasury be deducted from the 
deficit, there will remain only £4,000,000 to be dealt with, and—oh, 
for a twelvemonth of Lord William Bentinck ! 








THE WAR IN THE SPRING. 


HEN Garibaldi left Naples, more than two months ago, he 
parted from his army with an address which should have the 

effect not of disbanding them, but of sending them into winter quar- 
ters. So clear were his own views upon the inevitable necessity of a 
conflict in spring which should engage the services of every Italian 
patriot, so decided his determination of heading a movement which 
he believed absolutely indispensable to the ultimate liberation of his 
country, that, doubtless, had the organization of the force which he 
commanded been different—had it been an army not depending upon 
its own resources, but equipped and supported from without, it would 
have remained up to this moment a compact body, preparing during 
the winter months for the coming campaign. The attempt which he 
made to have it incorporated into the Piedmontese army having 
failed, nothing remained but for each volunteer to go home, and 
quietly await the call of his chief. It was a fortunate thing for 
Garibaldi and for Italy that events forced upon the army of inde- 
pendence this course. To have been placed under the orders of the 





Piedmontese Minister of War, and to have become part of the mili- | 


tary system of that country, would have deprived the man upon 
whom alone the freedom of Italy depends, of all independence of 
action, and paralyzed the liberal movement throughout the Peninsula. 
The course which the Piedmontese Government adopted, of ignoring 
the claims of the Garibaldians, and refusing to entertain their demand 
to be added to the army of the State upon their own terms, has been 
one which is calculated to render the Turin Cabinet more subservient 
than ever to the influences it desired to control. The only way by 
which they could have hoped to have deprived the Garibaldian army 
of its power and its prestige, would have been to have made it Pied- 
montese ; this an unworthy jealousy restrained them from doing, and 
the consequences will be that in a few weeks his old followers will 
again rally round the standard of their chief, reinforced by thousands, 
stimulated by the successes and attracted by the glories of the last 
campaign, and a national army will be formed whose operations will 
he conducted independently of the Piedmontese Government, while 
the army of that State, if not absolutely inactive, will play the same 
subordinate part which has already fallen to its lot at Naples. That 
disappointment, which Garibaldi felt so deeply at the time, those 
insults which roused the ire of every patriot soldier, and sent him 
back to his home burning with indignation against the State he had 
increased by his victories, has only served to make every man more 
Italian and less Piedmontese, and has weakened throughout the 
Peninsula an influence which, so long as it is subservient to France, 
bodes no good to the cause of Italian liberty. 

Meantime the temporary retirement of Garibaldi and his followers 
has excited hopes in some quarters of a postponement, if not an 
avoidance, of any campaign in spring. No effort has been spared to 
thwart the design of the patriot general, but only those who are 
blinded by their prejudices, or biassed by their hopes, could have 
imagined that the skill and the tactics of diplomacy were to prevail 
against the will and the destiny of Garibaldi. There was, indeed, a 
time when the greatest fatalist in Europe seemed so far to have for- 
gotten his own creed, as to think that the rival star was to be 
eclipsed by a still brighter lustre, and that his was still to shine 
supreme. If he ever really believed that by the operations of his fleet 
at Gaeta, he could check the inevitable course of events, that dream 
las been dispelled, and yielding to a force he could not control, he 
has at length abandoned the last phase of a policy which must ever 
remain tortuous. Disguise it as we may, shrink from its conse- 
quences as affecting the peace of all Europe as we will, the war in 
spring must take place, in spite of the Emperor Napoleon, who hopes 
to render Italy powerless by fostering internal dissensions ; in spite 
of Count Cavour, who talks of confining Garibaldi as a dangerous 
character ; in spite of Baron Von Sehmerling, who is forcing his 
taster into giving the Hungarians all they ask; in spite of Lord 
John Russell, who is imploring Austria to sell Venetia, and every- 
body to keep the peace; in spite of all these powerful influences, 
they will prove no more than the mists of the morning, which a man 


‘na red shirt, rising sunlike on the political horizon, will dispel in | 


“an hour. 


Then those who are sufficiently alive to the importance of following | 
events which it is impossible to control, will abandon the obstructive | 


policy. 
of Hungary, having previously secured himself against a war with 
Hussia in its behalf, by arrangements anticipating certain ulterior 
contingencies in Turkey; we shall have the Piedmontese Govern 
nent dragged like an obstinate mule into the fray, and left to knock 
‘ts hard head against the walls of Mantua and Verona, which Gari- 
baldi will carefully leave for its especial behoof. We shall ourselves 


We shall have the Emperor coming forward as the saviour | 








sympathies and our interests will be constantly at variance, and the 
ultimate results of which cannot but be disastrous to ourselves. To 
assist in bringing about these results, we shall furnish volunteer 
excursionists with limited political foresight, considerable ardour, 
and a profound contempt for discipline. It would be premature to 
speculate upon the nature of the campaign which is about to open in 
the spring, or to attempt to predicate except in a general way the 
modus operandi of the Patriot general. Those who know him will 
give him credit for adopting a plan of operations which his enemies 
are the least likely to anticipate; and we may rest assured that an 
attack on the Quadrilateral, with the irregular force he commands, 
and which must be always ill-supplied with artillery and the materiel 
of war, is the farthest from his thoughts. Whether he will proceed 
to Hungary direct, and endeavour to pass volunteers into that 
country by way of the Danube ; or whether he will effect a landing 
on the coast of Dalmatia, are questions which cannot now be decided. 
We should be strongly disposed to conjecture that the latter will be 
the more probable course of action. On many grounds it has been 
considered advisable that the Hungarian movement should be left to 
Hungarians themselves, for that warlike race supplies first-rate seldiers 
and competent generals, 

The attention of the Austrian Government has been recently 
turned to the defence of the Dalmatian coast, and the garrisons of 
the district have of late been largely reinforced. Between Fiume 
and Cattaro, however, are a number of excellent harbours, all of 
which it is impossible to fortify, and where a landing could be effected 
with safety by any army having, as doubtless Garibaldi will have, 
the command of the sea. The upper classes in Dalmatia are by no 
means well disposed towards the Austrian Government, though the 
peasantry are too rude and ignorant to appreciate the evils of the 
system under which they live. 

Except at Rajuca, where the traditions of a once fleurishing 
republic are not fifty years old, there is no large section of the mha- 
bitants sufficiently antagonistic to the ruling dynasty to be regarded 
as a sympathetic population. The country itself is barren and moun- 
tainous, intersected by only one military road, and hemmed in be 
tween the mountain ranges of the Herzegovine and the sea. Doubt- 
less in this latter Turkish province, if Garibaldi agitated the Chiis- 
tian population against their Mussulman rulers, he might expect 
some assistance, but the opposition of the Turkish Government would 
be a dangerous element to invoke under the cireumstances. He 
would find it a safer policy to seek to conciliate the Turkish Gevern- 
ment, who would be wise to avoid the pretext for foreign mterference 
which internal revolutionary movements would supply to pewers 
eagerly desiring the dissolution of the empire. On these grounds we 
would deprecate a movemeut on Cattaro, which should have for its 
object the co-operation of the Montenegrines, who regard this con- 
tingency as probable, and are anxiously awaiting an Italian descent 
upon the coast within a few miles of their confines, as in return for 
assistance which would doubtless be valuable, they would expect the 
port and harbour of Cattaro itself. 

We incline rather to think that the portion of the coast most 
favourable to a landing, would be in the neighbourhoed of Zengg or 
Fiume, from whence the distance to the Hungarian frontier is not 
great, and the Louisan Strasse or military road traverses Croatia, a 
country thoroughly disaffected and ready to rise. The Croatian 
Greuzers, a fronticr corps consisting of 80,000 men, are considered by 
the national party pledged to desertion ; and if Garibaldi can effect a 
landing in this neighbourhood, and, with the assistance of this force, 
overcome the opposition which the Austrians will offer, and move 
either upon Trieste or Agram, while Piedmont is attacking the 
Quadrilateral in face, while the Hungarians are in widespread revolt, 
and the Hungarian section of the Austrian army, amounting to 
upwards of 100,000 men, joins the insurgents, the issue of the 
struggle cannot long remain doubtful. There is yet another plan of 
operations open to Garibaldi, which is to attack Venice from the side 
of the Italian Tyrol; nor ave the strategie difficulties which oppose 
themselves to a campaign round the head of the Lake of Garda of a 
nature seriously to embarrass a guerilla force. But these are all 
points of comparative detail ; we have sketched in outline the proba- 
ble nature of the spring campaigns. If events prove us to have been 
wrong in these speculations, and peace and diplomacy triumph, we 
shall sincerely rejoice at a result which will best promote the in- 
terests of our own country. 





OUR LAST CONVICT COLONY. 


E have but one convict colony remaining to us; this we are 
\ ceasing to employ, and we are founding no other; and yet 
transportation bevond the seas for life, or for terms of years, is still 
a legal penalty, solemnly awarded to convicted criminals. The judges 
complain that the statute law compels them to pass a sentence that 
is always partialiy, often wholly, comm ited into another: and that 
they thus do not really know what degree of punishment they are 
measuring out, the legal sentence having been changed by mere 
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official “regulations.” A government department has, in fact, set 
aside the law of the land ; and our masses of ruffianism and rascality 
are kept at home, in patent prisons, in well warmed cells, under glass 
roofs, to be cultivated into honest men by a forcing process, not unlike 
that which produces prize cucumbers. Unfortunately, the criminals 
are, for the most part, turned out before they ripen into rectitude and 
industry, and as “ticket of leavers,” instead of founding new pro- 


vinces at the Antipodes, are doing a little burglary or murder at | 


Stepney, or robbery, accompanied with violence, on the Camberwell- 
road. 

The “Department” has again got into a rut, and “use and wont” are 
working their usual evil, when much good might be secured by a 
little rational action. Because the Criminal Administration was 
beaten out of one perversity, it is not necessary it should fall into 
another. It continued to send convicts to rich and flourishing 
colonies that had outgrown the need of enforced labour, and where 
the influx of the criminal element had, by the improving influence of 
time, become a curse. A violent agitation and a strongly organized 
“League” in New South Wales and Victoria, at last refused to 
receive any more convicts, fully and very plainly stating their “ rea- 
sons why.” With that amazing want of judgment, which only 
“ Departments ” can exhibit, cargoes of criminals were then sent to 
the Cape of Good Hope,—a colony still older, more settled, and at 
that time wealthier, than the two that had objected to the system by 
which they were made the dust-bin and great sewer of the empire. 

Something very like a rebellion settled the question at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Ever since, the Department has taken it for granted 
that the transportation of convicts is impracticable ; and we are now 
dealing with our criminals by a confused system of probationary 
imprisonments, possible shortening of sentences, prospective transpor- 
tation for a few of the selected, and a lottery of “tickets of leave,” 
in which the prizes are often gained by the scoundrels who can best 
assume the externals of repentance. A man sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude, as a desperate character, was caught, some time 
since, at liberty, and operating on a plate chest at the end of four years 
and a half! The present practice and its results are full of mischief. 

It is not true that the transportation of criminals has been a 


failure. There are few things in human history that have succeeded 
so well. Select the country—and the world is wide,—with a due 


regard to its climate, and continue to supply it with rough labour, up 
to the proper stage of its development, and you may build up.a new 
empire with the very same elements that, kept at home, will do much 
to drag down an old one. The two Australian colonies that now 
pour such millions of gold annually into our banks, that are greater 
sources of wealth than India, which we are obliged to feed with coin, 
were founded by convict labour. The only mistake made by the 
Government was continuing to force it on them, long after they cried, 
“Hold, enough!” But the continent of Australia, for so it may be 
called, is vast enough to contain colonies of all stages of growth. 

Far from the present centres of population, far from the gold 
regions of the East, on its distant western coast, is a settlement ready 
and anxious to receive the evil doers that so perplex us at home. 
There they would be useful to the world, and find it, on the whole, 
far less harsh to themselves than it is here—where, if a man has for- 
feited his station by crime, he has lost all, with the slenderest chance 
of recovery. Western Australia is petitioning for convict labour, 
and there the “ ticket-of-leaver” would not be a terror. Why should 
not that settlement receive what we can so well spare? We can 
perceive no sound reason why it should not ; the settlers ask it as a 
boon ; what is there so precious in rascality that we should keep it 
m our bosom? Out with it, and let it do some work that shall be 
an explation to society. 

The refuse that would deform and pollute the fair lawns and trim 
gardens of civilization makes very good “ filling in” for foundations ; 
and when so many thousands voluntarily emigrate, there is no exces- 
sive cruelty in making expatriation, with forced labour, in a new 
world, the punishment of those who have forfeited the rights of 
honest men in the old one. 


————————————————————— 





THE TURNPIKE BARBARISM. 


F tax-gatherers or excisemen were appointed to collect the duty on 
wines and spirits at a man’s dinner or supper-table, at the very 
moment of consumption, it would scarcely be a more stupid or vexa- 
tious mode of proceeding than that adopted in this country for the 
collection of the funds necessary for the construction and maintenance 
of the highways. Independently of the obstruction to locomotion, 
the turnpike system has the signal disadvantage of rendering neces- 
sary the erection of great numbers of toll-houses, to impede the 
trattic, and the employment, throughout England alone, of from 
8,000 to 10,000 persons, whose sole business it is to open and shut 
gates and annoy the traveller. Were the necessary revenues raised 
by a road tax, a horse tax, a waggon, cart, and carriage tax, or a 
parochial rate, the collector of the poor rates or of the assessed taxes 
could, without any additional labour or trouble to himself, do the 
work of a hundred and fifty toll men. In this case the money now 
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| partially devoted to the maintenance of swarms of comparatively idle 





and utterly unproductive servants, could be wholly devoted to the 
maintenance of the roads ; and besides giving increased employment to 
many hard-working men, would provide cheaper if not better means 
of locomotion over all the highways and byways of the land. 

The absurdity of the existing system has long been admitted even 
in rural districts, and many efforts have been made to abolish it. 
Nor have these efiorts been made in vain. In several counties in 
Scotland there are no tolls, though there are roads as excellent as 
ever were made by the industry of man. In some parts of South 
Wales, also, the mounted traveller may journey for a whole day 
without meeting the old familiar nuisance of a pike-man. Ireland, 
too, although she may still boast a long catalogue of speculative 
miseries, both ethnological and theological, has been free for the last 
three years from the toll-barbarism that afflicts her Sassenach sister. 
It required a very long time and the expenditure of a vast amount 
of patriotic energy to obtain Roman Catholic emancipation, but 
toll emancipation was very speedily and very easily accomplished, 
In the Session of 1854 a Royal Commission was issued to inquire 
into the nuisance of the Dublin toll-gates ; and in the following year 
an Act was passed to abolish them. In the same year (1855) was 
issued a Royal Commission to inquire into the operation of the toll 
system throughout Ireland generally, and such rapid progress _was 
made that in the next year (1856) the Government passed an abolition 
Act for the whole of the Green Isle. In 1857 all the gates were 
removed, with no detriment to the roads, and no increased burden on 
the tax-paying community,—but with great increase of comfort to 
every traveller in vehicle or on horseback, and diminution of cost to 
every farmer or grazier who had to send his produce or cattle to the 
nearest market-town. Of course a grievance that was felt in a city 
like Dublin and a country like Ireland, could not but be felt with still 
greater severity in such a bustling metropolis as London, and such a 
“‘¢o-a-head” country as England, In the metropolitan boroughs and 
the suburbs of London, more especially, the toll system was found to 
act, not only as a nuisance to all who travelled by omnibus, cab, or 
private vehicle, or who took horse exercise for their health or pleasure, 
but as a serious depreciation of all house property situated, and of all 
trade carried on beyond the turnpike limits. 

But London is a slow place to move in any matter of public 
improvement, where private interests do not happen to be largely 
at stake ; and it was not until Ireland had been well nigh freed 
from the obstructions that a metropolitan deputation waited upon 
Lord Palmerston on the subject. This was on the 20th May, 1857, 
and his lordship having heard what the deputation had to say, 
consigned the matter to Earl Granville. In July the latter took 
an opportunity of informing the public that the subject was under 
the consideration of the Government. Early in 1858 the House 


_of Commons passed unanimously a resolution that there should be 


an inquiry preparatory to a removal of all gates and bars within a 
circuit of six miles round London ; and in July of that year a Royal 
Commission was appointed to consider the subject in all its bearings. It 
took these Commissioners exactly one year to hear evidence and make 
their report, which, as far as we can judge of it, must be held to be 
strongly in favour of abolition if a substitute can be, found. On the 
latter point there can be no real difficulty if the Government be in 
earnest ; for it has not only the experience of all Ireland, but of parts 
of Scotland and Wales, to guide it, as well as the practical common 
sense which it would be a libel on the Government to deny its pos- 
session of on any matter whatever, much more on one so simple as 
this. But surely three years, considering the celerity with which a 
similar act of legislation was carried through for Ireland, is rather too 
long a time for the settlement of the metropolitan question ? 

The matter evidently rests with Sir George Cornewall Lewis. It 
is his carriage which stops the way, and not any mere entanglement 
of red tape. We draw his attention to the fact, that he may redeem 
the promise made by Lord Palmerston to the late respected chairman 
of the Anti-Toll Committee :—that if he continued in power the 
matter should be finally disposed of in the session of 1861. The 
question of the abolition of tolls throughout all England hangs, to 
some extent, upon that of London; and both of them, to use a 
common phrase, “clamour for solution.” 

Perhaps it will be a little encouragement to the Government to 
proceed, in addition to that derivable from.the example of Dublin, to 
be told that the city of Hamburg has resolved to endure no longer 
the evil of toll-gates. “The ancient feudal custom,” says a recent 
letter, ‘of locking the gates at night for the purpose of exacting the 
payment of a toll on all persons, horses, and carriages after dark, 
generally known as the Thorsperre, died a natural death on the 
expiration of the old year. The abolition of this very unpopular tax 
is due to the firmness and perseverance of the new biirgerschaft, who 
resolutely resisted on three separate occasions the proposal made to 
them by the old senate to prolong it, on the plea of the revenue being 
necessary for the finances of the Republic.” 

We shall not discuss at present the timid recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners as to the substitutes to be provided in the 
metropolitan district. That is a matter for after consideration and 
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arrangement. The first thing to be done is to abolish the wasteful 


and obstructive system, for which no one has a good word to say. 
The means of keeping up the roads will not be wanting in a country 
alike so wealthy and so practical. A toll at Hammersmith, St. 
John’s Wood, or Islington, is as much a barbarism as it would be in 
Cheapside. 








STRENGTH OF STATES. 


Tue great political ehanges now in progress on the Continent make the 
relative and positive strength of different States a subject of great public 
interest. -We have accordingly compiled from the “Gotha Almanack,” for 
1861, which publishes much statistical information in a condensed form, the 
following table, corrected generally to the beginning of July last, of the 
extent of territory, number of people, military force, and pecuniary resources 
of some of the principal States of Europe. The republic of the United States 
and the empire of China also now attract much attention, but we could not 
include them and the others within the compass of a newspaper article. We 
limit ourselves therefore to six European States, including our own beloved 
country, with which we are all naturally better acquainted than with any 
other, to supply a standard for judging of the others. 





Extent of terri- | Total. Military and 


tory in square geo-) : ‘ 
graphical miles. | Population. Naval forces. | 


National 


Revenue. Debt. 


STaTEs. 

















Great Britain | 5,806 27,674,537! 314,3547 £71,485, 586 |£805,078,55 4 
Aust... cu: 11,751°41 35,040,8102 632,013° | 26,080,009 226,800,000 
EMME Gecscess 10,0349 36,746,4823 736,2619 | 73,600,009 373,000,000 
Prussia .........| §,103°97 17,739,913* 423, 68410 | 18,630,00018 39,910,000 
Russia .........) 353,236°87 | 71,243,6165 577,859! | 49,400,00014 | 27,913,000 
Spain ........0+. | 9,020°03 | 14,957,575° | 243,253'2 | 18,927,000 | 134,400,000 
' i 
1 Enumerated in 1851. 3 In 1857. % In 1856. * In 1858. 5 In1856. ® In1857. 7 Includes 


coast-guard, but not militia nor volunteers. § The war footing guards, staff, militia, and Tyrol 
volunteers not included. 9% War footing, includes 23,590 for the marine. '° War footing, in- 
cludes Landwehr and 818 for the marine. !! Peace footing, excludes Cossacks and other irre- 


gulars. For campaign of 1854, the extraordinary levy was of 372,000. ™ Includes 15,515 for 
marine. 4 Reckoning 7 thalers to the £. '* Reckoning the ruble at 3s. 3d, 


We have not included Italy in our statistical table, though at present an 
object of great interest, because the Almanack, which refers only to States, 
does not mention Italy separately. Moreover, Italian States are so much 
changed since the Almanack was compiled, and are now changing so fast, that 
we must content ourselves with a brief notice of Italy. It contains about 
26,000,000 people, nearly 10,000,000 of whom are now under the Sardinian 
Government, 8,700,000 are in Naples and Sicily, nearly 2,000,000 in 
Tuscany, 3,000,000 in the States of the Church, and 2,400,000 are in the 
territory which still acknowledges the dominion of Austria, Tuscany and 
the Two Sicilies, already in the possession of Sardinia, will probably remain 
permanently under its dominion with a large portion of the States of the 
Charch, embracing in all a population of about 22,000,000. Although 
in remote ages the people of Italy were of different origin—Greeks, 
Romans, or natives of Italy, Goths, Visigoths, Lombards, &c. &c.—they have 
for several ages spoken dialects of one language ; and though amongst them 
are great differences of dialect, there is in Italy no separate and distinct 
language spoken distinct from the Italian like the Magyar in the Austrian 
dominions, and the Gaelic in our own. The Italians have all a common 
literature, and Italian, chiefly the Toscan dialect, is the language of books in 
Palermo and Naples as in Turin and Milan. For ages, too, they have all, 
with scarcely an exception—the inhabitants of a few valleys in Piedmont— 
professed the Roman Catholic religion. Long ago the diverse races have 
been amalgamated by a common civilization, but different governments have 
kept them apart and estranged. Now they are ripe to unite under one 
government, and may become a great and prosperous people. In truth, a 
comparative want of prosperity lies at the bottom of their demands for unity 
and improved administration. They have a glorious country, full of physical 
resources and physical beauty, and what place they shall occupy in the scale 
of nations will depend exclusively on the people. 

The above figures and other statistical information will not give us an 
adequate conception of the condition and strength of the different countries ; 
we must take into consideration many other circumstances. We know, 
for example, that we have in Ireland a weak point, because the Irish are, in 
the main, unacquainted with other arts than those of agriculture—practising 
these imperfectly, and because they profess a religion at variance with the 
religion of the State and the religion generally of the rest of the empire. 
The State can neither obtain as large a revenue from Ireland in proportion 
to its population, nor be as sure of loyal service as from the rest of the 
empire. The Irish, in a measure, live under coercion, and to be obliged to 
coerce a portion of our own population causes a waste of the national 
strength. We have heard too much lately of the Magyars, Czechs, Croats, 
«c., aking demands on the Austrian Government not to be aware that the 
strength of every empire stands in close relationship to the homogenity and 
willing services of all its people. We may be aware, too, from the example 
of the Irish, that the continental people who approximate by their physical 
condition, acquainted only with agricultural arts, and practising them imper- 
fectly, or are even less advanced than the Irish, cannot give as much strength 
to an empire as an equal number of English, French, or Americans. On these 
grounds we must now speak of the people of these different countries accord- 
ing to their nationality, their religion, and the degree of their civilization. 

_ The strength of France exceeds that of Austria, as represented by popula- 
‘ton, in proportion as her people are more homogeneous. They are all French- 
nen, even the Bretons and the Provengaux, and all, except some few of the 
former, who still, like our own Celts, speak their origina! language, use the 
language of the State. Like the Italians, too, they are nearly all Catholics. 
Out of 36,746,432 people, only 487,179 are Protestants, and 268,925 Jews. 
the great revolution, and the brilliant successes of Buonaparte, dazzling and 
delighting the suffering people, did more than a century of Bourbon rule to 
make them one and indivisible. Taen all local bonds were rent asunder, and 
France was made strong by the compact union of her people. Let us add 


‘can be actuated by one common interest. 





that her Algerian territory extends over 710,750 square geogra 
and contains 2,677,973 persons, of whom 2,677,963 are Mahom ; and she 
has a colonial territory in Sen Pondicherry, and America, of 8,000 square 
6 agen miles, and a population of 963,253.* Her mercantile marine, her 
trade, and her manufactures, are all proportionably much greater than those 
of Austria ; her people are more advanced, profess a more varied industry, and 
hence, as compared to Austria, with a population as 36°7 to 35, she has a 
revenue of 73°6 to 26. 

The population of the Austrian empire consists of little more than 
2,000,000 Austrians ; and the whole of their connections—all the population of 
the German race in the whole empire, scattered through Bohemia, Hanbery, the 
Tyrol, Moravia, &c., is only 7,889,925, while the Sclavonic race to the north num- 
bers 10,886,272, and to the south 3,936,274 ; the Rowmains, including Italians, 
to the west (Italy), are 2,985,854, and to the east, Dalmatia, Hungary, and 
Servia, 2,642,953. The “a or Hungarians are 4,947,134, and all the 
other races are 1,217,617. Hungary constitutes in extent of surface more 
than one-fourth of all the Austrian territories. Now these various peoples, 
though most of them have long been subjected to the Austrian sceptre, as 
never been amalgamated. They have not even had one form of government, 
and they use different languages. The Hungarians, the Transylvanians, the 
Croats, the Italians, have each had a peculiar government. The chieftainship 
of the German empire, which Austria long enjoyed, seems to have made its 
statesmen think little of making the population all Austrian. The bulk of 
them, however, 23,960,005, are Roman Catholics ; 6,457,077 belong to the 
Greek Church ; 13,250 are Armenians ; 3,233,486 are Protestants ; 1,056,036 
are Jews ; and 3,955 profess other creeds. The chief bond of these people is 
the Roman Catholic religion, but this bond is very different for the Austrians, 
the Italians, and the Hungarians. It is doubtful whether the real power of the 
Government, as a system of coercion founded on using one of these races 
against the other, has not come to an end, and whether some new system will 
not now necessarily supplant the enfeebled and decayed rule of the House of 
Hapsburgh. 

Prussia, like Austria, has a somewhat divided population. The bulk is 
German, but about 3,000,000 are Poles, and 4,000,000 on the Rhine, though 
Germans, do not naturally belong to Prussia ; many of them are as much 
French as German. The principal religion ef the State is the Protestant ; 
but the Roman Catholics number 6,618,979, and the Protestants 10,848,510. 
In general, the Germans are extremely tolerant, whatever faith they profess, 
or such a division might be inimical to the peace and strength of the king- 
dom. Both Prussia and Austria are members of the Germanic Confederation, 
which, including that portion of their territories which is German, contains 

3,391,797 people, and extends over 11,437°16 square geographical miles of 
territory, and has an army, including Austrian and Prussian contingents, of 
600,000 men. It is only, however, under some extraordinary circumstances 
that all the thirty-five States, who have seventeen representatives in the Diet, 
The States and people may be all 
German, having a common language and literature, though the dialects, such 
as the low German and the Swabian, are extremely different, but they have 
different governments, always jealous and often inimical to one another. The 
German Confederation cannot be relied on as a barrier against either France 
or Russia. 

Russia possesses a more united people than Austria. The bulk are Sclaves 
—properly Russians, and follow the State religion, which is Greek Chris- 
tianity. Of the 71,243,616 people, only 9,344,000 do not belong to the 
State Church. Of these, 2,750,000 are Roman Catholics, 14,000 Armenians, 
380,000 belong to the United Greek Church, 2,000,000 are Lutherans, 
2,750,000 are Mahomedans, 1,250,000 are Israelites, and 20,000 are Budhbists. 
The inhabitants of all Russia are, in the main, cultivators of the ground, 
she has comparatively few ships, few manufactures, and little trade. Hence, 
with a territory far greater than all the other States mentioned put together, 
and a population twice ag large as France, its revenue is only two-thirds a 
great. Nor is there now any fear, as of old, that this vast territory will 
ever teem with countless millions, capable of subduing the millions more 
closely condensed in the more civilized parts of Europe. Modern experience 
has made us aware that the increase of population is not exclusively de- 
pendent on territory, the population of England having in latter years 
increased proportionably faster than that of Russia ; and that, for a popula- 
tion to increase very rapidly, like that of England and the United States, it 
is necessary that the people should know and practise a variety of arts beside: 
that of agriculture. 


ical miles, 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Panis, 23d January. 

Tuis, at all events, is something worth going to hear—or ought to be so'!—a 
new opera of Verdi’s! And truly the other night, the long-deserted, or I should 
rather say ill-inhabited Opera Italien, was filled with faces and names it had for 
many years been a stranger to. There was the fair Countess M——., with the 
black eyes and flaxen hair, and Madame de G——, with the black robes that 
show off her pearly skin, and the Duchesse de M——, who, though so very young, 
has taken to wear rouge, like her great grandmother, and Madame D——., who 
has not been, I believe, in that theatre since the Revolution of ’48 ; and there was 
M. Thiers, at the back of his wife’s box, with his eagie nose and spectacles, making 
every one turn round,. between the acts, at the sound of his curiously-cracked 
voice, and sinking into the deepest slumbers the moment the curtain rose. 
There were really in that house the other night ghosts of the past. 
to be obliged to add that there were also some such on the stage—Mario, for 
instance. But let us proceed with method, and begin at the beginning. Verdi's 
new composition, “Un Ballo in Maschera,” is simply a manner of translation of 
given in Naples two year 


I am 8 ry 


the famons opera of “Gustave.” It was to be 


since, the scene having been changed from Stockholm to Boston (!), and 
the part of Gustave to that of a Yankee! Something prevented it, and in a 
most wonderfully mutilated shape, it made its appearance in Rome, and achieved 


—_ . = — oe ———_ —_ 


1 


* We have not adverted to our own « | x hie h is the vastest ever possessed by 
State, not even excluding Spain, which now retains, of all her once great colonial possessions, 
only Cuba, Porto Rica, and the Philippine Isiands. 
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a great success. Fraschini was the tenor, and well may he be styled a tenore di 


forsee ; for » man should be an ox to carry such a role through. For this reason — 
_ its termination. The cards are out for the Ministerial dinners, at which the Queen’ s 


poor Mario broke down altogether on the first night, and has never yet been able 
to execute the part of the injured husband's faithless friend as he ought to do. 


stage ! 
i cannot say much either for Alboni, who has the part of the Sorceress, and 


who shuffles throngh it as if it were a matter of the most perfect indifference to 
her. But for Madame Penco all praise must be justly reserved. She is admirable 
from first to last ; and, certainly, if this new work is given in London next season, 
I can safely predict that few greater succés will be achieved. 

The “Ballo in Maschera” is decidedly one of Verdi's very best operas—one 
taking rank with “ Ernani,” the “ Trovatore,” and “ Rigoletto ’’—one of those in 
which all his originality and intense vitality are to be found. Verdi never wrote 
a more beantifal morceau than the prayer addressed to her husband by Amalia, 
the guilty wife; nor a finer concerted piece than the trio of the second act. 

The proof that this new opera is an “ event,” as the French say, is, that it has 
been talked of now, when nothing is talked of save the coming reception at the 
Académie Frangaise of the Pére Lacordaire by M. Guizot. Your readers may not 
be aware that every newly-elected academician has to be “received” by the 
academician who happened to be trimestrial director of the, learned body when 
the member expired whose panegyric the new member has to pronounce. This 
is always a great ceremony, to which “all Paris” rushes with the wildest eager- 
ness; but this time the frenzy for tickets is something quite insane. There are 
reasons for this :—First, Lacordaire is the man who is “ ived,” Guizot is the 





man who “ receives” him, and the ever-to-be-lamented Tocqueville is the man of | 


whom both orators are to speak. These three reasons would really be sufficient 
-to account for the tremendous run made upon the cartes d’ entrée ; but lam sorry 
to say I do not believe (unless in a few exceptional cases) in| the potency of either 
of the three. I am afraid the extraordinary attraction of the séance of next 
Thursday lies in the gross, material fact of Father Lacordaire’s white monk’s 


robe ! 


, FACTS AND RUMOURS. 
A recEss singularly barren in matters of home politics is rapidly a 
speech is to be read. A few M.P.’s, like the early swallows, have arrived in town 


On the first night, in the last act, he #0 entirely broke down that he simply | for the season. Next week the main army willfollow. Town mansions are being 


shrugged his shoulders, turned his back to the audience, and walked up the © 


aired and put in order, and much unpacking of impedimenta from van and waggon 
is visible at the West-end. 

Mr. Bright is to deliver to his constituents, on the 29th, a’ speech which, 
in the last generation, when such anticipations were unknown, would have been 
reserved for the debate on the Address. Mr. Bright’s opinions on finance, a 
reduction of war expenditure, and foreign policy, will, no doubt, be awaited 
with interest. The hon. member has been unusually reticent during the recess, 
but he is, we hear, prepared to accuse the Government of flagrant unfaithfulness 
to its responsibilities if the question of parliamentary reform be allowed to fall to 
the ground, or, in other words, to lapse into the hands of popular leaders. Sir 
Francis Baring’s suggestion of bit-by-bit reform is said, however, to be not 
unpopular among the Whigs. 

The latest rumour about the Reform Bill is, that the Government will bring in 
a bill dealing simply with the franchise, and leaving the redistribution of seats 
to a new Parliament. The old and moderate Whigs of the Ellice and Black 
section, who have their representatives in the Cabinet, have been urging a £7 
rental instead of £6, and recommending the postponement of the bill as better 
still. Lord John is greatly belied by his friends if he would not rejoice at the 
last moment at any decent excuse, say, in foreign politics, for hanging up a 
Reform Bill for a year or two. Yet, having thrice proposed measures of Parlia. 
mentary Reform, and having, on each occasion, insisted on the advantage of 
legislating in periods of calm and political tranquillity for the amendment of the 
representation, he is said to consider himself pledged to lead the attack, and 
renew his motion. After all, however, our Reform Bill may depend upon 
Garibaldi. 

The poor-law had so manifestly broken down in the metropolis, and the long 
duration of severe frost had caused such unprecedented suffering and distress, 
that apprehensions of popular tumult had begun to prevail, when the welcome 


_ thaw arrived to clear the Thames and the canals, and give hopes of employment 


_ to long-shore men, navvies, bricklayers, and other frozen-out workmen. 


Now 


_ that the danger seems over, people are speculating upon the consternation that 


Lam afraid it is the “scenic effect’ to be produced by the Dominican’s | 


gown, and cowl, and rosary, and shorn crown, that acts in this irresistible manner 


upon the nerves of the expectant Parisians. 
have a “spectacle” they are mad for, but it is merely a “ spectacle” like the 
** Massacres de Syrie,’ or Emma Livry in the new ballet—it is only that! 

“If the Palais de Il’ Industrie were the locale instead of the Institut,’ observed 
M. Guizot the other day, “ it would not be large enough to hold all those who ask 
for tickets.” And M. Guizot says a great many other things besides, and “ all 
Paris’’ is just now busy repeating them. M. Guizot says, for instance, that his 
discourse “is more monacal than Father Lacordaire’s ;” and he also is reported 
to have whispered that the eloquent Dominican friar had been “so busy pruning 
away his defects, that he had scartely left any of his qualities.” And all these 
things “all the world”’ is just now going about repeating ; and the uninitiated will 
ask, “How does M. Guizot know anything about Father Lacordaire’s speech, 
which has not yet been spoken?’ There is the mistake; these grand ceremonies 


have their rehearsals like other plays, and there has | a rehearsal of the | 
pm cacy glgien mameey oh were unemployed), but generally prevailed throughout the country, the destitu- 


séance of the 24th before a small and “select congregation,’’ and those who were 
present do not express themselves enthusiastically about either discourse. How- 
ever, when the grand jour comes, you shall hear of all its details. 


Tocqueville. 
correspondence, have appeared within these few days, and a more remarkable 
book has not, for a very long time past, engaged the public attention. There are 
many comments, however, to be made about the kind of sensation created by this 
book. Everybody buys it, and reads, or tries to read it, because it is thought 
“the right thing” to do so; but nobody in France (except a very, very small set of 
men), likes or can like a book which is in every line a condemnation of them- 


It is a “spectacle”—they must | 


would have been caused, if the destitute and starving thousands who congregated 
day after day at the Thames and other police-courts had gutted a few houses, and 
plundered the bakers’ shops. The Poor Law Board and Poor Law Guardians 
would then have been moved to more energetic action, and the police magistrates 
would have been delivered from the necessity of officiating as the relieving-officers 
of their respective districts. When we remember how easy it would have been 


| for a few desperate men to create a panic in this vast metropolis, we cannot be 
_ sufficiently thankful for the patience and uncomplaining fortitude with which the 


destitute poor have borne cold, hunger, and privation during the long and severe 
frost. The pawnbrokers have driven a roaring trade in flat-irons, wearing apparel, 
and wedding-rings (let us pity the poor women and children!) The small shop- 
keepers in the destitute districts have been obliged to give credit, or do no busi- 
ness at all. Whenever English benevolence is fairly appealed to in a good cause, 


_ and with any reasonable security against mal-appropriation, it will answer any 


_ demand that may be made upon it. 


The subscriptions to the various metro- 
politan charities, and to the police-courts, are honourable to the liberality of the 
rich and middle classes, yet is it not also a subject for regret that so many of the 


_ well-to-do appear to have no knowledge whatever of the poor, and are at their 
| wits’ end to find proper almoners of their bounty ? 


The distress was not confined to London (where, it is said, 50,000 labourers 


_ tion being caused, not only by the severity of the weather, but by the dearness 


selves. The mournful disgust Alexis de Tocqueville cannot, in nearly all his | 


letters, avoid showing for his countrymen, is a very marked feature both of the 
book and of the man, but it is not a feature likely to please the vainest people 
upon earth. 

In one of his letters to Gustave de Beaumont (the editor of the volumes) poor 
Tocqueville says: “‘ Everything that goes on now is revolting to me; and not 
only do the deeds shock me, but the manner of their doing. Iam sad unto 
death, and I should be grieved for myself if I could be less so.’ The date of this 
is some time after the coup d'état. In another of his later letters, some two or 


increasing unsociable habits, says he cannot associate with his countrymen, for 
that every day that passes over estranges him more from them : “ their pleasures, 
feelings, opinions, none of them are mine,” he exclaims. ‘ They have not the 
same notions of right and wrong—we have, they and I, every day less and less in 
common.” Now, if ever a condemnation was passed on France—moral, social, 


and political France—it is this, for if ever modern France possessed a high-minded | 


gentleman, @ true, refined, and Christian gentleman, an upright, honest, 


| been pointed out. 


straightminded man, and a great citizen and sworn lover of freedom and every | 


liberal idea, it was Tocqueville. There is everywhere a cream of good things ; and 
uppermost on all that is good in France (which neither spreads wide nor lies 
deep) there is that which is best—of the very best—perhaps himself the one best— 
was poor Tocqueville. It is a perfectly true, though not a flattering remark for 
France, that wherever she counts a man distinguished, intellectually or morally, 
she counts a mourner over her fallen state, a despiser of the noisy, gandy, 
sham “glory,” by which she is trying to cheat the world, and compensate to her. 
self for every other gain. 

I do not know of a more intensely interesting book than this of Tocqueville’s, 
I do not know of any so uncompromisingly inimical to the Frenc 
that I would so earnestly desire as own a hac to D4 Cn eee 


of provisions, the high price of fuel, and the depression existing in many impor- 
tant branches of trade. That popular and benevolent peer, Lord Leigh, has made 


This “ reception” naturally leads one back to one of its principal objects, M. de _ a public appeal on behalf of the distressed Coventry operatives, which has been 


The two volumes of his unedited works, and of a portion of his | 


generously responded to. In Nottingham, so great is the misery in which the 
poor are plunged, that, according to the local journals, “it must cither be miti- 
gated instantly and effectively, or vast numbers of the inhabitants will die through 
sheer starvation.” Some ladies of haut ton are appearing in dresses of Coventry 
ribbon, and at Torquay and other places “ribbon balls’? have been got up, at 
which the ladies appear in dresses made of Coventry ribbon, the proceeds being 
devoted to the relief of the Coventry weavers. 

But great as have been the suffering and danger, from which it may be hoped we 
are slowly emerging, a more tremendous peril threatens our manufacturing 
districts. A civil war between the Northern and Southern States of America 
seems imminent. The production of cotton will thus receive a check, and any 
obstruction in our supply would be a measureless calamity to Manchester and 
Glasgow. Scarcity of cotton means, in those hives of population and industry, 
scarcity of bread. At such crises every one sees the danger of depending on one 
country for the raw material of our principal manufacture. The suitability of 
the East and West Indies, and the north of Australia, for cotton culture, has often 
An attempt is also being made to point out the capabilities 
of Natal as a cotton country, which are less known. The danger appears to 
justify legislative interference. Perhaps it may be averted by a timely grant 


three years after the first one I have quoted, Tocqueville, speaking of his ever- | of less than one-tenth of the sum which Parliament would have to vote for the 
e relief of destitution in the manufacturing districts, should the American supply 


ever be closed against us. 

On dit that quite as many Liberal M.P.’s have refused to sign the representa- 
tion to Lord Palmerston in favour of reduction of national expenditure as have 
attached their names to the document. Some, like Sir De L. Evans, think the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe seriously threatened, while others assert 


| that it is not dignified to go hat in hand to the Premier in regard to a matter 
which the Constitution has placed under the especial charge of the petitioning | 


members and their colleagues in the House of Commons. 

The stars in their courses seem, indeed, to fight against national disarma- 
ment and financial economists. The new King of Prussia has addressed words 
of the gravest import to his Generals at Berlin. When he speaks of a probable 
struggle as one “in which we must conquer, if we do not wish to be annihilated,’ 
he can only refer to danger on the side of France. 
doubt of a close and intimate rapprochement between the Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin. Prussia has assumed a menacing aspect towards Denmark upon the 
“oppressed nationality” pretext, while, under the terms of her secret under- 


_ standing or treaty with Austria, she is to connive, ratify, and uphold a worse 


| oppression in Venetia! 
' guccour, Prussia and Austria are to make common cause. 


_ very strong protest. 





Lest Denmark or Venetia should turn to France fr 
Russia is said t 
have joined this holy alliance, against which Great Britain is likely to offer ® 
Lord John is said to be very busy in patching up the 


quarrel. He is at present Moderator-General in Europe. 





There appears to be little § 
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MEN OF MARK.—No. XVI. 
THE EARL OF ELLENBOROUGH, G.C.B. 


‘* Satis eloquentie, sapientie param.”—Sa vst. 
Mr. Macaunay has told us the species of talent which, from the time of 





Charles II. down to our own days, has been the most valuable of all the qualifi- | 
“Tt has stood in the place of all other | 


cations of an English statesman. 
acquirements. It has covered ignorance, weakness, rashness, the most fatal 





mal-administration. A great negociator is nothing when compared with a great | 


debater ; and a Minister who can make a successful speech, need trouble himself 
little about an unsuccessful expedition. 
without law, and diplomatists without French; which has sent to the Admiralty 
men who did not know the stern of a ship from her bowsprit; and to the East 
India Board men who did not know the difference between a rupee and a pagoda ; 
which made a Foreign Secretary of Mr. Pitt, who, as George II. said, had never 
opened Vattel; and which was very near making a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of Mr. Sheridan, who could not work a sum in long division.” The talent 
for Parliamentary debate is the fulcrum with which the politician moves his 
world. 

Guizot, no mean authority, has said that “the most brilliant of the Tory 
orators is”—not Derby, not Disraeli, not Lyndhurst. Who then? 
any truth in Macaulay’s sarcasm, “the most brilliant of the Tory orators” ought 
to be within a step of office. Go with us into the House of Lords! The object 
of Guizot’s admiration is to be found on the left of the woolsack, on the front 
bench facing the bishops. He is separated from his party by the gangway which, 
although only a few inches in width, in Parliament often expresses miles of sus- 
picion, distrust, and difference. He has not a single follower, not one political 
disciple. He has alienated his political friends by want of discipline, and an 
unmanageability that could hardly be expected from the wildest of elephants. 
He has compromised his party a dozen times by his rashness and singular want 
of judgment. The breach appears irreparable, and you would say he had bid 
adieu to office for ever. Before, however, we discredit Macaulay, let us glance at 
his career. 
shall then be able to cast more accurately the horoscope of the future, and see 
whether in this land of representative institutions, everything is not pardoned to 
the great Parliamentary debater. 

The subject of our sketch has been a member of the Upper House forty-two 
years, having succeeded his father, the well-known Lord Chief-Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, in 1818. In the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry, 1828-9, he filled 
the office of Lord Privy Seal. In Peel’s short-lived Administration, 1834-5, he 
was appointed President of the Board of Control. When Sir R. Peel came in 
upon a longer lease of power in 1841, he was again entrusted with the direction 
of Indian affairs. The Peel Cabinet having recalled Lord Auckland, the new 
President of the Board of Control claimed the appointment, and went out to India 
as Governor-General. He was considered to possess the confidence of the Court 
of Directors, and he boasted of no common intimacy with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, whose humble disciple and most ardent admirer he professed himself to be. 
But, left to himself, the new Governor-General was guilty of vagaries that made 
the East India Directors dread the arrival of each succeeding mail. Although a 
civilian, he inflicted intolerable slights upon the civil servants of the Company. 
He reserved his favour and confidence for the military, yet he endangered the 


discipline of the very army which he had endeavoured to conciliate by means the 


least prudent and justifiable. He made showy progresses, which brought ridicule 
upon the British name. He addressed proclamations to the rulers and nations of 


India which appeared to sanction idolatry. And finally, in the bombastic 


and inflated language of his proclamation concerning the sandal-wood gates of 


the Temple of Juggernaut, when brought back from Gluznee, he reached a 
climax of absurdity which no former representative of the British Crown had 
ever attained. Yet his former colleagues in the Cabinet stood handsomely by 


‘him. The Duke of Wellington, the last man to have petted the military to the 


disgust of the civil servants of India, and who, in India as elsewhere, carefully 
eschewed the language of bombast and braggadocio, defended the affair of the 
gates of Somnauth in Parliament, designating the proclamation as a “song of 
triumph” (!) not to be tried by any European standard. The potentates of 
Leadenhall-street, however, were inexpressibly terrified at such a series of extra- 
vagances, and, disregarding the remonstrances of the Great Duke and Sir R. Peel, 
exercised the privilege with which they were invested, and recalled the eccentric 
Governor-General. As soon as he returned he was advanced two steps in the 
peerage, and received the Grand Cross of the Bath. In 1846 he became First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Macaulay, we see, was quite right), but went out with 
Sir. R. Peel. In 1858 we find him again Minister for India, the author of an 
absurd bill for regulating Indian affairs, which brought discredit and ridicule upon 
the Derbyite Government. He administered a most severe and caustic rebuke to 
Lord Canning, the Governor-General, and having sent a copy of the despatch to 
Mr. Bright, and allowed it to become public property, an outcry was raised which 
perilled the existence of the Derby Government. That catastrophe was averted 
by the self-immolation of the indiscreet Minister, yet it cannot be said of him 
that nothing in his official life became him like the leaving it. Another Minister 
would have communicated his resignation to his Prime Minister. With charac- 
teristic hauteur and self-will, however, as if he had no superior in the Cabinet, 
he laid his resignation before Her Majesty, without any previous intimation to 
the Earl of Derby. 

The “ most brilliant of the Tory orators” has taken a frequent and leading 
part in the debates of the House of Lords of late years, In the spring of 1855, 
when Lord Derby’s advent to office was anticipated, there were persons sufficiently 
imposed upon by his specious and showy talents to mention him as the statesman 
best qualified to administer the War department with honour to himself and 
advantage to the country. After the downfall of the Aberdeen Cabinet in 1855, 
he submitted to the House of Lords a resolution that the conduct of the war with 


This is the talent which has made judges | 


If there be | 
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Let us see what oratorical ability has already done for him. We | 





1857. 





| Russia had occasioned general dissatisfaction, and had led to just complaints ; 


and that it was only through the selection of men for public employment without 
regard to anything but the public service that the country could hope to prosecute 
the war successfully, and attain a secure and honourable peace. Never was the 
House of Lords more crowded. The members of the female aristocracy came 
down in crowds, clad in all the gay and delicate hues of spring, and took possession 
of the gallery running round the House. The bachelor Lord Redesdale was scan- 
dalized (Heaven knows why!) and remarked that the House looked more like a 
casino than a deliberative assembly. The bar was besieged by members of the 
Lower House, and public curiosity was strongly excited, yet the debate in no 
degree realized these expectations, and the large majority which negatived the 
resolution testified to the estimation in which the judgment of the brilliant orator 
is held by his brother peers. The leading journal next day chronicled the general 
disappointment in the following terms :—‘ The most brilliant audience in Britain 
was kept for above an hour suspended between platitudes which no one could 
contest, and paradoxes which no one could believe. Most of those present retired 
with the melancholy conviction that, although the country may be sorely in want 
of a powerful War Minister, that heaven-born statesman had not been found in 
the accomplished orator who had commenced the discussion.” His theory that 
the war against Russia ought to be prosecuted in some distant and little known 
districts of Asia, rather than in the Crimea, might have found favour in Bedlam, 
but was regarded as in the last degree absurd and illusory in St. Stephen’s. 

During the Indian mutiny our brilliant orator took up an attitude which did 
not savour of the patriotic. He indulged in the most gloomy views of the state 
of affairs, and uttered alarming vaticinations which, like Cassandra’s, were not 
believed, and which, unlike hers, did not prove to be true. When the mail 
bronght ill news our brilliant orator, with an alacrity and cheerful buoyancy, 
which seemed a little out of place, was always at his post, pointing out Lord 
Canning’s mistakes, and generally making use of his knowledge of Indjan 
localities to embarrass the Government and bring out in strong relief the most 
unfavourable features of the mutiny. For some time Lord Granville, as the 
leader of the Government in the Upper House, affected to receive our brilliant 
orator’s suggestions with deference and respect ; but when the animus became more 
strongly developed, and our brilliant orator, as the Indian storm raged strongly, 
more and more resembled one of Mother Carey’s chickens, this tone was aban- 
doned, and a few not undeserved rebukes were administered to the ominous and 
unwelcome oracle. 

In another debate our brilliant Tory orator did not appear to great advantage. 
True to his Indian predilections he is always calling out for increased armaments 
and additional defences. Yet he is not without pretensions to economy, and on 
one occasion told their lordships where he would apply it. He*would use the 
pruning knife ruthlessly in the Civil Service estimates. Mr. E. Baines and the 
disciples of “ that wretched fallacy, educational voluntaryism,” would be entirely 
satisfied with the amount of the Education vote, if our brilliant orator had the 
framing of it. Putting his finger on an increase in the number of Post-Office 
clerks, rendered necessary by the immense increase of the business of that depart- 
ment, our brilliant orator gravely assured their lordships, a few years ago, that 
these were the salaries he would reduce, this the expenditure he would cut down! 
As the payment of Post-Office employés is not generally held to be extravagant ; and 
as some of their lordships could not forget that the speaker had for forty years 
been in the receipt of £2,000 year from the sinecure office of joint clerk of the 
Pleas in the Court of Queen’s Bench, our brilliant Tory orator gained no suffrages 
either for the good sense or patriotism which had characterised bis observations. 

Our brillant orator carries his idolatry of the Great Duke so far as to imitate 
his dress, carriage, and demeanour. If Heraclitus had been in the habit of 
attending the debates in the duke’s time he could not help giggling at his lordly 
The duke in summer wore a blue surtout, white waistcoat, of a parti. 
cular pattern, and white trowsers. So does the earl. The duke usually sat with 
one leg crossed over the other. So does the earl. The duke had the habit of 
holding his neck forward and a little on one side, so that he seemed to have a little 
“ crick” in it. Protruding head, stiff neck, are faithfully reproduced by the earl. 
Our brilliant orator can dress like the duke, sit like the duke, and look like the 
duke—everything but act like the duke, and think like the duke. The mimicry can 
scarcely be unconscious, and aptly indicates the tinge of absurdity and extra- 
vagance that flouted the civil servants of India out of compliment to the duke, 
and that permeates more or less the whole public career of our brilliant orator. 

There are those who, from an attentive consideration of these and other facts, 
do not hesitate to declare that the subject of this sketch is the greatest impostor 
among living statesmen, the greatest charlatan among living politicians. 
they say, cursed with the most flashy, unsound judgment, and the most heated 
imagination of any modern Minister. Yet we can scarcely render adequate 
justice to the charm and impressiveness of his manner. His voice is the finest 
in either House of Parliament, unless we except Gladstone’s—sonorous, full, clear, 
and penetrating. The figure is manly, the features handsome, the hair grey 
with the snow of seventy winters, yet still abundant. His gesture is easy yet 
dignified, the emphasis not too frequent, but when it falls, striking like a hammer, 
His elocution is perfection. One peculiarity by which he is distinguished from hig 
contemporaries is the long open sound of the Italian a, as in father, which he 
uses with dramatic effect in words demanding peculiar empasis. His fluency is 
not remarked, because he never labours under a flux of words. Many speakers 
are evidently engaged in repeating—he is, or appears to be, thinking. An 
elevated and sustained tone of declamation, a stately and imposing rhetoric, lucid 
and forcible logic (the premises being granted), and a diversified harmony of 
period are gifts and graces of the highest order of eloquence, and few will deny 
that they are possessed in larger measure by the Earl of Ellenborough than by 


double. 


He is, 


any of his contemporaries. 

The charm of a fine manner was perhaps never better exemplified than by 
Lord Ellenborough in the debate on Lord Derby’s motion on China, in February, 
His speech was admitted to-se one of the most effective that had been 
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delivered in the House of Lords for many years. His stirring tones and impres- 
sive gestures gave dignity, force, and weight to his rhetoric. His oration was 
fall of fire and animation, and established his claim to rank among the highest in 
the roll of Parliamentary orators. Yet next day, the praise of those who heard 
the speech seemed strangely exaggerated to those who read it. The frequent 
“ cheers ” showed that it had been effective, but the student found little to arrest 
his attention, or extort his admiration. Yet this oration, which seemed so tame 
and baid in type, moved and stirred their lordships like no other speech delivered 
during the debate. Lord Holland would have been confirmed by such an 
instance in his theory, that the most effective orations do not satisfy the reader. 
When he was told of a fine speech, he used to ask, “ Does it read well?” If the 
reply were in the affirmative, he used to say— Then it was not a good speech.” 
After hearing Lord Elienborough, the student of rhetoric could understand how 
the great Lord Chatham's speeches derived their electric influence from his voice, 
his gestures, his manner, and delivery. 

Our enemies sometimes do more for us than our friends. Lord Ellenborough 
would not be the fine orator he is if a body of “snobs” and plebeians whom he 
despised had not inflicted a public and indelible humiliation upon him. He came 
back from India, believing himself to be ill-nsed and outraged. Now if a man 
have anything in him, injustice and ill-treatment, or what he holds to be such, 
will generally bring it out. This axiom especially holds good in regard to 
eloquence. If you want to make a man an orator, you must kick him, flout him, 
misconstrue his motives, malign his acts, pervert his meaning, and almost break 
his heart by your unfairness and persecution. The discipline is cruel and severe, 
but it is effectual. A man takes counsel of his own thoughts. His wrongs make 
him eloquent. A mastery of winged words comes to him ” brooding over the 
past and future. Sometimes ambition, sometimes revenge, becomes the settled 
purpose of his soul, and the object of his life. If the House of Commons had 
jaughed less boisterously at a certain statesman, he would not have said—“TI 
shall sit down now, but the time will come when you will hear me.” Peel went 
through this stage of ill-usage and misconstruction after his breach with the country 
gentlemen, and his later speeches so much exceeded in sentiment and dignity 


‘all his previous flights of eloquence, that his greatest oratorical triumphs seemed 


yet to be achieved when he was suddenly snatched from life. A sense of injus- 
tice and ill-treatment may fill the minds of statesmen with dark, bitter, and 
gloomy thoughts. It may make them misanthropic and Mephistophilean in 
their estimate of human nature., But it will certainly improve their orations 
wonderfully. It seems, indeed, to be one of the conditions of intellectual growth 
and power in public life. 

The recalled and humiliated Governor-General of India has some triumphs to 
set off against his mortifications. He lived to see the Court of Directors swept 
away, “ unpitied, unhonoured, and unsung.” He received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for the ability and judgment with which he had supported the military 
operations in Affghanistan. He was the staunch friend and patron of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir C. Napier, and for reward signalised his Indian vice-royalty by the conquest 
of Scinde. Gwalior was also reduced during his Governor-Generalship. 

The Earl of Ellenborough cannot but be indifferent to place and power. Not 
content with piling up obstacles, both personal and political, to his co-operation in 
oftice with the great Conservative party, he has taken the lead out of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s hands in preaching distrust of the Emperor of the French. Not 
many months ago the noble earl rose in his place to declare with great rhetorical 
fervour, and with all the solemnity of a prophecy, that the Emperor of the 
French, after breaking the power of Austria, would invade England. He added, 
with great cheerfulness, that the Duke of Malakoff went down to Portland 
Harbour the previous autumn expressly to reconnoitre the facilities offered by 
Portland Roads for the disembarkation of a French army, when he must have 
discovered that if they once succeeded in landing they might construct a téte du 
pout whereby they might easily maintain their communication with their ships, 
and at the same time defend their position from any successful attack on the 
land side. The statement caused some uneasiness in an illustrious quarter, for a 
few days afterwards the royal yacht conveyed Her Majesty and the Prince from 
Osborne to Portland to survey the scene of the proposed debarkation. So public 
an imputation from an ex-Minister, of hostile intentions on the part of a monarch 
who has been, in all his diplomatic relations, the steady and faithful ally of this 
country, and who has gone out of his way on many occasions to proclaim his 
desire to cultivate the most friendly relations with us, seemed to be an outrage 
against good taste and good manners, at once gratuitous, mischievous, offensive, 
and insulting. 

Whether Lord Derby would offer a post in his Cabinet to this high-flying and 
preposterous peer, would “depend,” as the French say. The chances are that 
the Minister who would only communicate with his Sovereign when he resigned 
the seals for India, has registered a vow to accept no office short of the Premier- 
ship. If, however, on the advent of a Conservative Administration, the noble 
earl demanded high office under the Crown, our Parliamentary system, which 
refuses nothing to the accomplished debater, would certainly come to the aid of 
the ambitious and indiscreet peer. Lord Derby would have quite enough to do 
to meet his opén and legitimate foes, without exposing himself to a withering 
flank fire from a late colleague, who has inherited the vest, if not the mantle, 
of Wellington. Macaulay, therefore, is right; and irreverent critics, who laugh at 
the defects and anomalies of our representative government, may yet live to see 
again installed in some high and responsible post, a Man of Mark, who has been 
guilty of more escapades and absurdities than any half dozen living politicians, 
but who, per contra, has been, not untruly, designated by M. Gnizot, as “ the most 
brilliant of the Tory orators.” 








No more Beooinc.—“ We say with Daniel Defoe,” observes the eloquent Dr. | 


Guthrie, “ that begging is a shame to any country ; if the beggar is an unworthy | 
y | te much controversy among naturalists, and has resulted in several paper 


object of charity, it is a shame that he should be allowed to beg; if a worthy 
object of charity it is a shame that he should be compelled to beg.” ; 


‘ 
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PROPAGATION OF FISH.—No. II. 
AT HOME. 


THE quantity of ova or spawn emitted by fishes of all kinds is really 
enormous, and at first sight seems out of all proportion, when contrasted 
with the fecundity of any known bird or animal. The codfish, the herring, 
and the various members of the flat fish family, yield their eggs by hund 
of thousands. It has been said that if all the ova of the herring were to be 

roductive, our seas would soon be overrun with that one fish ; indeed, it has 
n computed that in eight years they would fill up the bed of the ocean. 
A grown sturgeon will yield about eight millions of eggs. The female salmon 
—and it is the genus salmo we are more immediately interested in at present 
— it has been computed, yields a thousand eggs for every pound of her weight. 
When we consider, however, that fish-eggs are generally committed to the 
tender mercies of the waves—being dropped in the great deep, and that even 
before they can be impregnated by the male fish shedding over them his milt 
—a large per centage of the ova is washed away, and also that thousands 
upon thousands of eggs are devoured by the hordes of sea monsters which 
usually attend the accouchement of fish, it will be at once apparent, that 
however numerous the spawn is, it is not more than is really required to 
keep up the supply. The eggs of the salmon are particularly liable to be 
destroyed, being frequently deposited during winter in the shallow portions 
of our streams, that are sometimes dried up before the spawn quickens into 
life ; they are thus left exposed to the atmosphere and rot away. It has been 
calculated, that when the salmon is left to the natural system without help, 
only one in every thousand of the ova reaches the condition of a full-grown 
fish—the egg is either wasted, or the unprotected fry are speedly devoured 
by some of their numerous enemies ; it 1s known, for instance, that “ parr” 
(now proved to be the young of the salmon) have been caught on some of our 
Scottish rivers in such large quantities, that they have been used by farmers 
to feed pigs with. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that the Sam mero of the Tay fisheries 
were driven to pisciculture, as a means of aiding in the replenishing of their 
stream, which was rapidly becoming affected with the diseases of decreasin, 
supplies and falling rents. Piscicultural operations, in imitation of those so 
successfully carried out in France and Germany, were begun at Stormontfield, 
near the palace of Scone on the river Tay, in the year 1853, and have been 
carried on ever since with much success. By the 23rd of December in that 
year, 300,000 ova had been placed in the breeding boxes, in a way as nearly 
similar to their natural position as could be devised, and the hopes of the 
promoters of the scheme were realized early in the following year, when the 
first ovwm was observed to be hatched. 

The initiatory processes were ably conducted under the superintendence of 
Mr. Ramsbottom, of Clitheroe, who, at the instigation of Mr. Ashworth, of 
Poynton, had been employed by the proprietors of the Tay. Mr. Rams- 
bottom had before that time gained considerable experience in piscicultural 
operations, having been engaged in the superintendence of the very success- 
ful experiments instituted by the Messrs. Ashworth, at their fisheries at 
Outerard, in Ireland ; and these gentlemen, we may state, were the first in 
this country to render the science of pisciculture subservient to commercia! 
penpres most of the previous experiments having been used as a means of 
studying the natural history of the salmon, or out of curiosity. The opera- 
tions at Stormontfield are not conducted on a very grand scale—indeed, when 
we consider the magnitude of the river, and the large income derived from 
its fisheries, we feel surprised at the small scale of the ponds, and the con- 
sequent limited number of breeding-boxes that can be used, viz., 300 ; and 
the first year each box was filled with only 1,000 eggs. The ponds are 
situated on a gentle slope, on the banks of the Tay ; and the water used in 
hatching is run from a mill-stream into a reception pond, from whence it is 
filtered through pipes into a water-course at the head of the various ranges 
of boxes ; it then trinkles in a gentle stream from one box to the other, till 
it is collected in a dam, and formed into a pond for the reception of the 
young fry so soon as they are ready to leave the boxes. A little streamlet, 
guarded by a sluice of fine wire, admits of the superfluous water being ran 
into the Tay, and also forms a way for the admission of the smolts to the 
river as soon as they have assumed their migratory dress. 

The modus operandi of artificial impregnation is exceedingly simple. A 
male and female fish having been caught on the spawning-ground, the ova is 
gently expressed from the female into a tub, or other vessel, the eggs are then 
washed from the slime and the milt applied, when an instantaneous change 
is seen to take place in the eggs, which, from a pale red, assume a florid 
colour, and that mysterious atom which so puzzles physiologists is darted 
into the egg, and apparently forms the germ of future existence. The pro- 
gress of the fry is noteworthy. We have already seen that, on the 31st of 
March, 1854, the first ovum of the spawn, deposited in the preceding 
November and December, was observed to be hatched. In April and May 
the larger portion of the eggs had come to life, and the fry were as large in 
the spawning-boxes. In June they were placed in the reception pond, and 
fed daily with crumbs of boiled liver. The fry continued healthy through- 
out the winter, and in the spring of 1855 were found to have attained the 
average length of three and four inches. On the 2nd of May, it was deter- 
mined, at a meeting held at the pond, that the fish, not being yet in the 
smolt state, should be detained another year ; but seventeen days afterwards, 
a second meeting was held, in consequence of great numbers of the fry 
having in the interim assumed the migratory dress. On inspection it was 
found that a considerable portion were actual smolts, and the committee at 
once fixed on their departure. Accordingly the sluice communicating with 
the Tay was opened, and every facility of egress afforded. Contrary to 
expectation, however, none of the fry manifested any inclination to leave the 
pond until the 24th of May, when the larger and more mature of the smolts, 
after having separated themselves from the main body, went off in a shoal. 

The experiment of the first season at Stormontfield was thus considered a 
most successful one, and proved to a demonstration that the parr was the 
young of the salmon; but it resulted also in the curious faet that only 
one-half of the fry had assumed the smolt stage at the period of migration, and 
it was found that the rest of the parr were not ripe for the river till the 
following year, when they also departed for the great deep. This fact has led 


being read on the subject before the British Association, but the disputauts 
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have not yet been able to fix upon a cause for so strange 4 circumstance as 
the young of the same season ripening for the sea at two different times, 
divided by a period of twelve months. The accommodation at Stormontfield 
veing so limited does not admit of an annual hatching of eggs, but on several 
oceasions the operations have been repeated, and the boxes filled with large 
quantities of spawn, which have been safely nursed into life. 

Some curious experiments have been made in crossing the various members 
of the salmon family. The present state of matters on the Tay in connection 
with the breeding ponds at Stormontfield, may be gleaned from the following 
extract from a letter written the other day by a gentleman who has watched 
the experiments with great interest since the beginning :— 


“I suppose you are aware that the present brood at the ponds is from the 
adult salmon alone. Many were anxious to ascertain if a batch partly from 
salmon &nd partly from grilse might be the cause of the anomaly of about one- 
half of the brood departing for the sea one year after hatching, and the rest at 
the end of the second year. It so happens, however, that the fry in the ponds, 
though of the old salmon, are worse grown than any former brood. _ I think the 
cold backward summer may be the cause of this, and I look forward to deriving 
some light on the subject when the season arrives (in April and May next) for the 
smolts to depart for the sea. They are not spawning any at the ponds this 
season, as they have only one feeding pond, and, therefore, to prevent one- brood 
devouring the other, it is necessary to let the old ones depart, and clear the pond, 
which is only done at the end of every second year. Applications have been 
made at Stormontfield for ova to stock other rivers, both at home and abroad, 
but the proprietors, in my opinion, have, under a rather narrow and one-sided 
view of the subject, declined to allow the ova to be taken. This could have been 
allowed without any injury to the river Tay, as it teems with breeding fish, and 
more ova go to waste and are devoured in a single day by trouts, perches, &c., 
than would supply the wants of the whole world.” 


The great fact to which we may next allude is, that the rental of the Tay 
has risen, within this year or two, from eight to fourteen thousand pounds 
per annum ; and there is not a river-in the Queen’s dominions on which the 
art of pisciculture might not be practised with similar advantages—especially 
us we learn through the commissioners who are now investigating into the 
condition of the English salmon fisheries, that the supply of this fine fish is 
universally on the decline, and that some of our best rivers are at present all 
bu vereft of salmon. The greed of those interested in the fisheries has out- 
run their prudence, and in order to obtain the golden egg they have killed 
their goose ; in other words, they have been living, for some years back, on 
capital and interest, and both are about to vanish. The only experiments in 
the nature of pisciculture which we have heard of, other than those at Stor- 
montfield, have been the attempts to introduce the grayling into the Thames 
and the Clyde ; but about the success of these trials we are not yet ina 
position to speak, nor do we know what success has attended the operations 
planned by Mr. Gottlieb on the river Dart, where we heard that a joint-stock 
company had been commenced for the purpose of cultivating the salmon. 

Throughout the united kingdoms there is ample room for the practice of 
pisciculture—even in the many hundred miles of canal property which, in 
reference to fish-breeding, are at present valueless. A central establishment 
inight be erected at no. very great cost on some one of our principal streams, 
from which ova or fry might be distributed all over the country at proper 
seasons at a moderate cost. Asa basis to go upon, we shall show, by a few 
figures, the present value of the rivers, lakes, and ponds of France in relation 
to the fish commissariat of that country. We shall only refer at present to 
those fisheries which are farmed out by the state. For those we have a correct 
data in the return of the prices given in the locality :— 


Department of Forests, Bridges, & . ............csceceseeeee ees £28,880 
for the estuaries producing £46,140, the produce of the 


fresh-water species may be estimated at one half, viz., 23,080 
Livers and canals, conceded temporarily or in perpetuity 2,680 
for 114,889 miles of watercourses not navigable ............ 148,000 





Production of canals and water-courses ................s00se0es ——---—- £202,640 
For 493,750 acres of lakes and ponds..................cesceeececeeccseeeceeees 400,000 
as HN esdber tant apteedeudedediacdscbdicteavbes 


£602,640 


[n the valuation of the produce of canal and watercourses we have not 
rendered any account of the profits of cultivators, and of the general 
expenses of the fishery, which are equal to the total produce, we 


shall have consequently canals and watercourses ................6..0+00+ £400,000 
ROI h dite hsdecas vieutlecis cidinehatateia lines andidcleneee ain’ thon vniiin ang 400,000 
Total production of profit and produce ......... £800,000 


_ The water-courses of this country are not so extensive as those of our con- 

t:nental neighbours ; nor have our supplies of fish fallen so low, but that the 
money value of the lakes and streams of Great Britain might easily be 
doubled by the art of pisciculture we entertain no doubt whatever: and as 
the subject of a plentiful and regular supply of fish-food is one of grave 
iportance, we hope the subject of pisciculture will one day attract 
‘ne attention of our legislature ; or, better still, let us hope that the atten- 
tion of some of our great capitalists may be turned tothe subject. Money 
might then do for our fisheries what it has done for our railways or our 
larms, 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—VII. 


THE LOVE OF BEAUTY. 


Tue love of beauty and refinement belongs to every true woman. She 
ought to desire (in moderation) pretty dresses, and delight in beautiful 
colours and graceful fabrics; she ought to take a certain, not too excessive, 
pride in herself, and be solicitous to have all belonging to her well-chosen 
and in good taste : to care for the perfect ordering of her house, the harmony 
and fitness of her furniture, the cleanliness of her surroundings, the good 
style of her arrangements : .she ought not to like singularity, either of habit 
2 appearances, or be able to stand out against a fashion when fashion has 
ecome custom: she ought to make herself conspicuous only by the perfec- 
ton of her taste, by the grace and harmony of her dress, the unobtrusive 
ood breeding of her manners: she ought to set the seal of gentlewoman on 
“very square inch of her life, and shed the radiance of her own beauty and 


———— 














refinement on every material object about her. The woman who cares for 
none of this—who makes a worse thing do when, by a little thought and 
contrivance, she might have a better—who has no regard for the daintiness 
of cleanliness, but “ dirties out” her soiled linen as a matter of common 
sense duty—who despises appearances, takes no pride in her person, is care- 
less of dress, and puts a certain amount of surly virtue in her indifference to 
ill-fitting gowns and faded ribbons—who thinks all time spent on personal 
adornment or the beautifying of the home, simply vanity and vexation of 
spirit—the woman who ignores her office as the refiner of. domestic life and 
the artist of the social world, too often loses that better inward grace, that 
purer spiritual harmony, which the love of beauty and refinement outward! 
symbolizes and expresses. For we cannot renounce the material wherewi 
we have to work, or assume a possession whereof we give no evidence ; we 
cannot be without seeming, or harbour the truth in our heart without laying 
it out im our hand ; forms and the visible bearing of life but spell the letters 
of the spiritual secret, and according to the loftiness or ignobility of the 
phrase will be the majesty or meanness of the rendering. The beautiful soul 
will make itself a beautiful outward life as naturally and as arbitrarily as the 
germ of the lily will shape itself into the grace and loveliness of the flower. 
Where there is real love of beauty, it runs through the whole character. 
It is not only shown by an appreciation of successful millinery, or an artistic 
eye for colours, but it penetrates to the farthest corner of the moral and 
social life, and finds nothing too small or insignificant for its shaping. Neither 
is it dependent on amount of income, nor to be in any manner confounded 
with luxuriousness, and that kind of textile or mechanical loveliness always 
to be had from mere wealth, and oftentimes connected with the intensest 
vulgarity ; but it belongs wholly to the mind of the person, and may be as 
distinctly, if not as broadly, shown in the labourer’s cot as in the lady's 
mansion. One of its chief attributes is cleanliness ; another, order or har- 
mony ; a third, truth. Picturesque rags are all very well on canvas, as a 
protest against the meagreness of conventional propriety, and a breaking 
out of the hard lines of formality; but actual rags are never beautiful, 
though the tattered lines may flow easily, and the browning stains of dirt and 
age be of a rich tint, and suggestive of subtle combinations to a painter. A 
woman of refinement would feel immediately the want of that prosaic 
needle and thread, the office of which would be to mend and darn those 
gaping rents, and of soap and water, the divinely appointed mission of which 
is to cleanse from stain and disfiguring dirt. The torn gown, the frayed coat, 
the soiled linen, are so many signs of the unlovely nature within ; and for 
every thread broken loose, and every dirt stain unremoved, read a mind 
warped from the true lines of beauty, and a spirit laden with the scum of 
grossness. The woman who condescends to stain and fracture, without an 
effort to redeem herself, is a woman who will condescend to even worse 
things than these, and one whose soul is devoid of the first principles of 
womanly refinement. Neither is beauty to be found in disorder and want of 
harmony. The crossing lines, tangled and perplexed, always got from objects 
massed together without thought or arrangement—the mixing up of incon- 
gruous materials, such as velvet and woollen, wax and marble, each one of 
which is perfect in itself, but utterly inapplicable when together—the beau- 
tiful shapes which do not harmonize, and of which one outline cuts against 
the other, and one idea destroys the other—the things unfitting to their 
uses, and the confusion of time, place, and circumstance, shown in arrange- 
ments where there is no taste or order, are all infractions of the law of 
beauty, which no woman of really refined mind will permit herself. It may 
be only the simplest thing needed—a plaster cast in place of that glaring 
ormolu, a bunch of fresh flowers in place of the stained grass, or a new order- 
ing of the ornaments, so that each colour may have its full value, and each 
form its fitting spacé—but simple and inexpensive as the thing needed 
may be, it is just the evidence of the one quality wanting—the perception of 
beauty and the possession of good taste. Order and harmony are man’s best 
laws. There is beauty in the luxuriance of a garden, and beauty in the wild 
tossing of the manifold sea ; beauty in the trailing growths of the forest side, 
in the tangle of the briar, the tendrils of the briony, the perplexity of the 
swathing bindweed, in the hurrying of the reckless clouds, iol the confused 
markings of the veined marbles ; but there is no beauty in the irregularities 
of the human taste, or in the confusion and derangement of social life. Nor 
is there beauty in the want of truth. Be the false jewel never so artistically 
made, the false lace never so deftly copied, it is false ; and for that reason 
alone must be ugly. No woman of real nobleness of nature would wear 
mock jewellery or mock lace, or indeed anything mock at all, save where the 
material is too well known to become a pretence, as when dyed feathers and 
painted cambric are cut into the likeness of roses and lilies, deceiving no one, 
and not designing to do so. Artificial flowers may have been bad taste in 
the beginning, when adopted to simulate or deceive, but they are such merely 
conventional ornaments now, that a woman of even the purest taste need not 
hesitate to wear them, if she is careful in the selection of such forms and 
colours as harmonize best with herself and with each other. This is one of 
the instances of a fashion become custom, which may be adopted without 
fear by even the most scrupulous. The same may be said of the peculiar 
form of feminine dress, recognized throughout Europe for many generations 
as the only admissible form of “full dress,” and which, however equivocal 
in its origin (the low boddice was originally called Corinthian, and meant 
all that the name implied), and however stoutly resisted by the virtuous 
matrons and high-minded maidens of the time, has now become an institu- 
tion of no unlovely significance, attracting no attention, and offending no one 
accustomed to society. So of certain other fashions, both of dress and man- 
ners, which were once thought to be the beginning of our national destruc- 
tion and the certain ruin of every womanly virtue. Happily for human 
nature, virtues are not shaped by the milliner’s scissors, nor + alt el on the 
whims of tailors and dressmakers; their laws are too fixed to be set aside 
because one generation likes scanty skirts and the waist under the arm-pits, 
another, crinoline and the waist under the ribs. The women who wear hoops 
to-day are the daughters of the women who wore their skirts strained tight 
over their hips yesterday ; but who shall say that the flounced and furbe- 
lowed daughter is less virtuous than her “gored” and skimpy mother, or, 
contrariwise, that the younger has read the elder lessens in womanly pro- 
priety never learnt in the days of Josephine and Queen Charlotte? Nationa! 
costume has nothing to do with national morals, though the individual selec- 
tion of particular forms and modes is essentially part of the expression of 
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character. The indolent, ignorant, house-keeping Eastern woman wears the 
same dress as that which marked off a whole section us Westerns as 
specie) ly strong-minded and exceptional ; but the full trousers of the Bloomer 

id not transform her to the likeness of Fatima, nor would Fatima become 
strong-minded or exceptional by force of wearing a bonnet or a seal- 
skin paletot. It might be the cause, but it w not be the effect. 

There are women who spend very little on their dress, 7 who are always 
lovely ; there are others with milline iners’ bills reaching from Hyde-park to 
Portugal-street, yet who are never beautiful, and surely not to be taken as 
models and examples, The fault does not lie in the fashion, but the selection. 
The well-dressed woman takes heed of the harmony of her colours, and is 
careful that the forms adopted suit the lines of her face and figure: if she is 
tall she does not herself in meagre clothing ; if short she is not flounced 
round like a hand- set in tiers; if her skin is fair, and her hair lies in 
curves and ri of light-brown against the creamy white, she will not put 
straw-colour in her cap; if she is ruddy, warm, and dark, she will not frame 
herself in waxen blue, or the tender shades of _ The tasteless woman, on 
the contrary, thinks only of the one thing, and not of its harmonies with the 
rest : if she edmires the fact of artificial grapes she piles a basketfull on her 
head ; if she approves one special colour she wears it, no matter against what 
other colour, as searlet and pink, or violet and blue together ; if a Cashmere 
shawl is the object of her ambition, she trails one after her, though her height 
be only four foot nothing ; if she is mad for short jackets she will not be 
persuaded, though she might enlist in the Life|Guards, and be one of the 
tallest of the corps. This is the woman who puts old Dresden and imitation 
Parian side by side ; who wears a diamond on one finger and a French pearl 
on the other ; who makes her drawing-room as hideous as a New Zealander’s 
hut by excess and incongruity, or leaves it naked and starved for want of 
colour and ornament ; who serves up red herri on silver gilt, or a royal 
supper on cracked delf ; who chooses all the ly tterns everywhere, and 
delights in nothing so much as a complication ines without flow or con- 
tinuity, and a concourse of colours which offend against every law of nature. 
Such a woman as this may be the best and dearest creature in the world, 
with the heart of a heroine and the temper of an angel ; she may be of wex- 
ceptionable birth and enviable position, but she will never be a gentlewoman 
in the fullest and most comprehensive sense, never have more than moral 
beauty,—which is gracious and lovely in its extent, but which is not all,—never 
attain to anything higher than the mere conventional refinement which has 
been given and is not growth.- She is no teacher of the world ; no member 
of that small and chosen band, ever heralding the rest to a higher and more 
beautiful life ; without the real-sense of beauty, she is incapable of some of 
the loftiest functions of her sex, and misses her way egregiously when 
setting herself forth as a queen of society. 

But the woman whose whole nature is beautiful, and, being beautiful, is 
noble, chaste, and true ; whose life is the outward expression of the inward 
thought, and who cannot choose but set forth the lesson of loveliness drunk 
in with her very being ; whose mind makes itself seen as much in the grace- 
ful fashion of her dress as in the deathless work of her brain, as much in the 
rhythmic ordering of her household as in the glorious teaching of her genera- 
tion ; who gathers round her every form of beauty, both outward as well as 
spiritual, as flowers gather the dew by night to fashion it into living food by 
day ; who was never heard to use a vulgar word, never known to do a grace- 
less deed, nor seen to prefer a meaner taste ; whose soul is a noble lyric set 
to gentle music, a low sweet chant with words of love forthe cathedral verses; 
—this is the woman who teaches, elevates, and purifies, and whose lessons of 
beauty and outward harmony have a deeper meaning than lies on the surface, 
and spring from a nobler source than mere artistic taste. This is the 
woman we all desire in the wife and idealise in the mother, who formed our 
dearest friendship in manhood and is our brightest recollection in old age. 
She it was who led us to the highest spiritual truths, and revealed to us the 
most subtle harmonies of nature. She taught us the holy significance of 
beauty, and braided love, loveliness, and the Divine into the silver cord 
which bound our soul to the throne of God ; she taught us that no material 


surrounding was too mean for the informing of the spirit ; and that, like as | 


God has given flowers to the earth, clothed the winged world with radiance, 
and hidden gems in the darkness of the mines, so the human soul has a 
right to express itself in grace of form, in loveliness of hue, in harmony of 
line, and in fitness of part, no matter how small the occasion nor how trivial 


the circumstance ; she taught us that true womanhood means beauty, and | 


that no real outward beauty can exist without mental grace and spiritual 
purity ;— that true womanhood means love, and that love and beauty are one. 








COTTAGE - IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 


HINTS FOR THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, DERIVED FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 
HASTINGS SOCIETY. 


Let us explain at the outset what the Hastings Association does not 
attempt to do. It builds, as yet, no model cottages; it shuns even 
structural alterations of the tenements it buys ; and confines itself simply to 
the words and meaning of its fundamental rule, “the improvement of the 
dwellings of the working-classes.” Those who would know what the 
Society's cottages were before they put upon them that initial mark, H.C.LS., 
which so often puzzles strangers, have only to see what the cottages of 
certain other proprietors still are, by paying a visit to a locality called 
“* Carpenter’s-court.” 

One only opening occurs in that miserable place, and that is to receive a 
privy, for the windows to look at, and for the inmates to be regaled by in 
the heat of summer. What the Society would do here it does every- 
where—remove all indecencies, and supply liberally all necessaries. It 
sees to the efficiency of drainage, and of water supply. It makes and keeps 
every se of the building sound by timely repair. It boards brick floors, 
and whitewashes walls and ceilings, after making their surfaces good. It 
enlarges old windows or opens new ones, if either process be necessary ; and 


is decidedly intolerant as to broken panes, and stuflings of rags to keep out | 


the glazier as well as the wind ; and so, in fine, it affords to its tenants homes 
—which are not a mockery of the name—which are pure and wholesome ; 
around which long-stifled family affections and family tastes may grow ; and 





| by his own previous estimates, till both sides are agreed, and then certifies 





| report any glaring violation of the compact. 
_ his collections. 


beside which the public-house begins to lose some of its attractions in the 
comparison. But there the Society stops. It sticks to the useful and 
, meddles not with the ornamental. It is, to 
* our mind, a not unamusing fact that the 
: sole expenditure which can be charged 
against the Society as not necessary, is the 
bit of restored ornamental wood-work, with 
its peak, shown in the annexed engraving, 
which represents one of the many pic- 
turesque houses to be found in Hastings, 
as restored by the Society. 
May this pecuniary sin, if it be one, lie 


4a F. lightly on its conscience ! 
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Although, then, the Society has no,archi- 
| tectural novelties to display before an ad- 
| miring world, it can in the fourth year of 
its existence proudly boast that it has 
already purchased and ameliorated up to 
the point of reasonable comfort one hundred 
and twenty-five tenements, giving homes to 
| one hundred and thirty-five families ; that 
it has paid a clear dividend of six per cent., 
‘Pi; while laying by a reserve fund already 

| amounting to some three hundred pounds ; 
that its hundred pound shares. are now 

, aia . issued at a premium of four pounds ; and 
lastly, that the growth of the Association has been and is so steady and 
strong as to make it probable that before many years have elapsed it will be 
the owner of half Hastings. This, then, is what the Society done ; and 
we hope now to be able to show to other intending societies how they may 
go and do likewise. 

First : The originators took care not to wreck their scheme at the outset 
by excessive preliminary expenditure: the whole term did not reach two 
pounds. Neither did they trouble the world with much talk about what they 
were going todo. Three gentlemen met in a drawing room; they said, “ Here 
is an evil which is disgraceful to Christian men; let us try to remedy it:” and 
they set to work to obtain coadjutors. They issued no advertisement—called 
no public meetings ; but they carefully organised all their measures, and that 
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with so much success that they have not had a single check or discouragement l 
ever since. They fixed upon a name, declared their object, confided the 
executive to a committee, and drew up what were called “the fundamental 7 


rules of the Society.” They soon found a property bad enough for them to buy, 
as a beginning, soon found shareholders to furnish funds, and, lo, the Society a 
was in operation. 

Second : Each purchase is made with the greatest care. The owner asks 
a certain price. The surveyor of the Society gives his estimate of its value, 
and appends another estimate of the cost of repairs. The Society then cal- 
culates the probable gain or loss that will accrue at the rents paid. Thereare | 
oceasions—and the Society has had experiences of this kind—where the good 
to be done—even by an unprofitable investment—overpowers all other con- 
siderations. It is a happy circumstance to reflect upon that the operations of 0 
the Society do admit of such occasional sacrifices. We have an instance in Aj 
view where the fronts of two rows of residences were suddenly made light, On 
airy, and cheerful, by the pulling down of an intervening block of two cot- Ay 
tages that left a passage on either side of some three feet wide. Of course Oc 

























































with the two went their rents. Ay 
Third : The Society has from the outset paid its chief official, but in a Oc 
manner calculated to avoid burdening the infant funds. It was arranged that * 
their entire expenses should not exceed a certain per centage of the capital. r 
The Secretary, a physician to whom not only tings but the country is but 
deeply indebted for his help in originating and guiding this most interesting inve 
experiment, received accordingly for the first year about fifteen pounds, 
while the visitors carrying out the same principle and arrangement were sup- 
posed to be paid by a few shillings monthly. We admire the spirit of these 
| gentlemen, who were not ashamed to do a right thing in a manly manner. Pn 
Now the Secretary's yearly income has reached some £130 by the mere ex- of : 
| pansion of the Society, and will probably, at no distant day, attain five or | abl 
six hundred. Mi 
Fourth: The Society know only one way of trying to make its accounts “0 
| pleasant, that of keeping them transparently clear, and under vigilant and bra 
constant control. It has two auditors (one of them a professional accountant), F 
who go over the items monthly. = 
Fifth: The Society, through its visitors—two gentlemen specially chosen thir 
for that purpose from the shareholders—takes care to see with its own eyes, aa 
and to decide by its own judgment, all those minor matters on which success Ger 
in house-letting so much depends. ana 
When a purchase of a new property has been made the surveyor makes 3 § the 
second and more minute investigation in detail, to be submitted to the Com- St 
mittee, of the costs of repairs and of improvements. The visitors take his report, oe 


go themselves to the property, amend his proposals if they see occasion, submit 
any very serious improvements to the Committee, and finally give orders t a 
the surveyor to proceed. He then gives out a technical specification to one 

of the small builders who are usually employed, obtains a tender, checks !t | 
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that everything is done and rightly done, before payment is made. The | 
surveyor himself is remunerated by _a per-centage (five) on the entire amoutt 
of the cost incurred, with special allowances for his preliminary investig* 
tion. His entire charge for a property of about £500 value, we notice was, ° 
one occasion, £5. 11s. 3d., the cost of the repairs being £58. 16s.9d. 
Sixth : The Society wisely eschews the word “ Rules,” but uses the thing 
“terms of agreement,” which include just four items :—Rent weekly, in a 
vance ; no lodgers without permission ; a week’s notice on either side ; brokes 
windows to be immediately repaired, and the house and fixtures to be give? 
up uninjured, or repaired atthe tenant’s expense on leaving. Of course this 
does not refer to ordinary wear and tear. To enforce these “terms” it has 
its collector, who spends about a couple of days is in collecting the 
rents ; and who, having his eyes open as he goes along, takes care to see a? 
He receives five per cent. 
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Seventh: The Soeiety never forgets the aim with which it started—the 
benefit of the poor. While, therefore, it a all ordinary circum- 
stances, on prompt payment, it is quite aware how impossible | 
would be such a law, if there were not some elasticity in administration. It 
has established, therefore, a Benevolent Fund—the gifts of kindly gee | 
who—without taking shares—thus show their interest in the Society: Lo 
Stanley is one of these. The tenants are allowed to borrow from this fund 
in times of difficulty, and to make repayment as soon as they are able. 
Nearly half the tenants have, at different periods, availed themselves of this 
mode of paying their rent. From this same fund special benefactions are 
also made in coals, &ec., to the very — of the tenants. The same fore- 
thought and good feeling is shown by the Society in the establishment of a 
lending library at a penny a month, and a Penny Bank, for aiding in the 
accumulation of savings. These are admirable adjuncts: but the Benevolent 
Fund itself we look upon as something more ; it is the safety valve of the 
whole system. The Society, by its aid, avoids all noticeable loss from bad 
debts, without having to adopt a harshness of ure which would be 
fatal to the very end and aim of the Society. Those who would effectually 
aid the working classes must take care to win the working classes—not by 
shallow and noisy attempts at popularity, but by treating them with res 
as their fellow-men. The Benevolent Fund and the Bank are both worked 
through the agency of the collector, acting under the superior officers. 

Eighth: The Society excludes all questions as to the opinion of the tenants 
on political or religious matters. On this pomt there can be no compromise. 
A more galling tyranny one could hardly conceive than would be that of a great 
landlord-corporation, which endeavoured to make its social power subserve 
its own particular opinions. But, on the other hand, the Society is careful 
in its inquiries as to character: it will have respectable tenants only. But 
it is the tenant’s conduct they ask about, not his belief, or his means at any 

given moment, 

These are the eight clauses of that unwritten charter which the Society 
has framed for itself, and for which it has needed no costly act of ineorpora- 
tion. Upon.these conditions any other body of men in any other place may 
attain a like success. While, then, we point to the table below as a proof and 
measure of the progress achieved, let us reiterate the solemn and emphatic 
words of the founders, for the benefit of all who would imitate their ex- 
ample :—“ If it was our duty to make the attempt at all, it was our duty to 
make it succeed ; in other words, to make it pay. We resolved, with God’s 
help, it should pay ; and, by God’s blessing, it has paid.” 


Tabular Statement, showing the Progress, and the average Receipts and Expenses 
of the Society during the last seven half-years. 
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_ Gross Rents. | Expenses. Net Income. 
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No. of 
Shareholders. 


on Cost. 


< 


Per cent. 
Per cent 
on Capital. 


October, 1857| 11 | £833 | £49.34 | 5.92 | 
April, 1858| 24/1931 | 114.04 5.90 | 
October, 1858 | 29 | 2428 145.72 | 6.00 | 
April, 1859) 36 | 2837 | 176.68 6.23 | 
October, 1859; 43 | 5706 302.79 | 5.31 | 
April, 1860} 55 | 7186 390.67 | 5.44 | 
October, 1860| 56*| 9475 409.29 | 5.26 

| | | 








£29.63 

66.58 

94.36 
152.40 
221.45 
285.53 
389.30 


£8.68 
26.31 
30.42 
41.97 
58.57 
117.23 
137.74 
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3.90 
3.82 
0.97 
3.96 
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* These fifty-six shareholders include eighteen ladies, and are chiefly of the wealthier classes, 
but a are three or four domestic servants among them. £60 is the smallest sum that can be 
invested, 











MUSIC. 

TuHoven much has been effected of late years towards advancing a taste for 
classical music in this country, by the introduction of musical entertainments 
of a first-class character, at popular prices, such as formerly were only attain- 
able by the more wealthy ne to the Philharmonic Society and 
Musical Union, we can lay no claim to call ourselves a musical nation till we 
have been musically educated, and music has become a more important 
branch of general education than at present it is considered. 

That we are, at least, equal to our continental neighbours in natural 
musical ability, as regards precision of ear and quality of voice, no one, we 
think, will question, who has had the opportunity of comparing our respec- 
tive merits. That the British national ear is even quicker than that of our 
German neighbours in catching up a tune, we venture on personal experience 
to affirm, from the fact that during a two years’ sojourn in Cologne, one of 
the most musical of German cities, we never heard but one melody whistled 
an the streets, though with that we were pestered incessantly. This was the 
vuurden of it :— 
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seems strange, when we reflect that in London streets we constantly hear the 

newest dance and operatic tunes, and, indeed, for our first acquaintance 

i Maa them, are often indebted to the whistling of some erratic 
tcher s-boy. 

A proper step in the right direction has been made at New College, Oxford, 
by the founding of Choral Scholarships, of the value of £90 per annum 
each, tenable by unde uates, a paolalancy in vocal music being necessary 
- their ee Ra iy pa to be the very nae conceivable mode of 

orming a really efficien satisfactory choir, as the members of it, being in 
statu pupillart. would be under control, and the services of those ind ha 
gentlemen, w vulgarity of pronunciation and irreverent viour 
is almost universally a disgrace to our cathedrals and college chapels, would 
be dispensed with. But to insure success in this way, it will be necessary 
for the Choral Scholars to have received, along with their other studies, an 
efficient musical education. How they are to obtain this is difficult to 
determine, unless it be at such schools as St. Peter’s, Radley ; St. Michael's, 
Tenbury ; or at the Forest School, Walthamstow ; the only establishments 
we know of where music is considered of equal importance with the other 
branches of a general education. 

Having been present at the “opening” of a new organ at the last- 
named school, we can testify to the success of the plan of insisting upon 
every member of the school receiving instruction in class singing and the 
grammar of music ; the result being the performance of choral service twice 
a day by a competent Four-part Antiphonal Choir of about twenty-five 
voices selected from among seventy boys; and the ability of these to provide 
a concert for their parents and friends at the end of each term. 

The Oxford Musical Professor, we understand, has done much for his 
University. Why does not Cambridge also allow her Professor an opportu- 
nity of giving efficiency to the Professorship—at present but a complimentary 
title of distinction conferred upon our greatest English musician—by admit- 
ting him to take his stand among the other professorial lecturers, a course of 
one or more of whose lectures candidates for the ordinary degree are obliged 
to attend? By Dr. Whewell’s own showing the aim of the Cambridge course 
of instruction is not so much to provide the recipients with a fund of useful 
information as to discipline the mind for further studies. 

Surely the study of the theory of music may be made as good a mental ex- 
ercise as that of modern history, moral philosophy, political economy, or of 
any other of the subjects on which professorial lectures are provided. We 
commend it, therefore, to the heads of our universities, and to the masters of 
our public and porate schools, as a matter of consideration whether the in- 
creasing taste for music, the improvement of the musical portion of the 
Liturgy in our churches, the consequent demand for —— possessed of 
some musical knowledge, the institution of choral scholarships at Oxford, are 
not si of the times, which point to the necessity of admitting music more 
generally, as a science and not as a mere pastime, into the routine of our 
educational system. 








CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


[In a former Number we noticed the arrival in this country of the journals 
and maps of the expedition under Mr. Macdougall Stuart, and we now pro- 
ceed to give a summary of the more prominent points connected with the 
reading of the documents at the last Meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society. } 


JOURNAL of an Exploratory Expedition, in the year 1860, from “ Chambers’ Creek ”’ 
(in south latitude 29° 35’, and about 200 miles N. by W. from the head of 
‘Spencer Gulf”), on a general course, slightly to the westward of N., to 
two points in south latitude, about 18° 47’, the westernmost of these points 
lying 258 miles 8.E. from Gregory’s ‘* Depot’”’ on the Victoria, and 100 miles 
farther north than Gregory’s farthest South on Sturt Creek; and the eastern- 
most lying about 70 miles south of the latitude of the extreme south of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. The expedition was equipped and supplied by Mr. James 
Chambers and Mr, William Finke, and conducted by Mr. John Macdougall 
Stuart. 


The subject divides itself into jive distinct portions :— 

lst. The course for about 400 miles from “ Chambers’ Creek” to nearly 
“‘Chambers’ Pillar,” across flat-topped hills of the recent secondary and tertiary 
formations, with several] large watercourses flowing from the westward towards 
the E. and 8. 

2nd. The course for about 200 miles farther, from “ Chambers’ Pillar” to 
** Mount Central Stuart,” across four parallel mountain-ranges with a granitic 
basis, running from about 10° N. of W. to 10° 8. of E., and forming, evidently, 
the great dividing barrier between the northern and southern waters of Australia. 
3rd. An attempt for 130 miles towards the N.W., from “ Mount Centre,” by 
**Mount Denison,’ and across the “ Fisher” watercourse, into gum-tree plains 
destitute of surface water. Return to “ Mount Centre” by “ Mount Rennie.” 
4th. The course for about 230 miles from “ Mount Centre” northward. First, 
across a low country for about 90 miles, and then through four mountain-ranges, 
of which the general mass, tending northward and southward, appears to divide 
the watercourses which run towards the Victoria river from those which flow 
towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. Concluded by an attempt towards the N.N.W., 
ineffectual from the extreme thickness of the scrub, and another towards the 
N.E., successful until the party was encountered by a body of warlike natives. 
5th, The return journey to Chambers’ Creek. 

Mr. Stuart left Chambers’ Creek, in South Australia, at the beginning of 
March, with Mr. Keckwick and one other man and 13 horses, and proceeded 
ip a north-westerly direction, the object being to penetrate the continent to 
Cambridge Gulf, on the north-western coast. As he proceeded, instead of 
meeting with an arid desert, as geologists had predicted, he found a well-watered 
country, with numerous creeks, several rivers, abundanee of grass and serub. 





































The geological character of the country was for the first 400 miles tertiary and 
secondary, and occasionally he saw large masses of sandstone. 
a high primary range and for the remainder of his advance met with little else 
than the older rocks, or those of voleanic formation. 
meeting any serious obstacle and without encountering any of the natives until 


He then crossed 


He proceeded without 





he reached the centre of Australia. 
| the British flag, and inclosed within the pile a bottle containing a paper with 
the notice of the fact. 
north-west his difficulties commenced. The scrub was in places impenetrable, and 
he was obliged to make his route more easterly towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Water became scarce and the soil sandy. 


» Rrohalily owes its popularity to its adoption as a carnival melody, for 
. uich in each year fresh words, suggested by passing events of the times, 
cre composed, and sung by all during carnival; but that from one 








There he erected a pile of stones, planted 


This occurred on the 15th of June. On his progress 


The vegetation hitherto met with 
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had been principally scrub and gum-trees, but on approaching the ‘central 
regions he saw palm-trees. Water was procured at a short distance under- 
ground, but there was none on the surface. The country Mr. Stuart had 
passed through after the firet, or M‘Donnell range, had been undulatory or flat, 
but on advancing north he came to of mountainous hills, the principal of 
which he called the Murchison range, from these hills the rivers that flow N.W. 
end N.E. take their rise. Looking from an eminence towards the west, he saw a 
high mountain ‘and elevated ground. The valleys between the ranges of hills 
were fertile, and one river, which was flowing towards the N. by W., was about 
10 chains wide, and had the of being a constant stream. This he 
vouoeived to be the character of many of the creeks and springs that he came to. 
(a looking towards the cast there were indications in the atmosphere of the pre- 
sence of a large body of water behind the high land which bounded the horizon 
wn that direction. . 

Until he had reached the range of hills, he had not seen many natives, 
although numerous traces of them were frequently observed ; but then they began 
to show themselves and make hostile signs. ‘Two of them were first seen near the 
scrub, but as soon as Mr. Stuart approached they ranaway. A few days afterwards 
they appeared in great numbers, and, with menaces, made signs to his party to 
go back. It was in vain that Mr. Stuart made friendly demonstrations, and at 
last the natives threw a shower of boomerangs athim. His men were ordered to 
load their guns, and as the savages approached nearer for the purpose of sur- 
rounding the little party, they were compelled to fire. The savages did not 
desist from their attacks, and a second volley was fired at them. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Stuart, with great reluctance, felt obliged to retrace his steps. 
ite returned to the point he started from on the 9th of September, | after having 
travelled 2,300 miles in six months and two days, and having penetrated within 
250 miles of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The geological character of the moun- 
tainous ranges was igneous, the appearance of quartz and other granitic rocks, 
giving evidence of the presence of metallic treasures. Only one portion of the 
route, for the distance of 60 miles, was sterile and sandy. During one of his 
encounters with the natives, Mr. Stuart was surprised to receive ftom an aged 
chief a Masonic sign, which, having answered, the chief appeared greatly satis- 
fied. 

After the reading of the journals, Sir Roderick Murchison, in congratulating 
the Society upon the success of the expedition, by which so much valuable 
laad had unexpectedly been added to our colonial empire, frankly acknowledged 
that he had hitherto supported the theory, in opposition to Colonel Gawler and 
Captain Sturt, that the interior of the Australian continent was nothing but an 
arid, saline desert. He also expressed a hope that these discoveries would lead 
to the establishment on the north coast of the continent of a permanent 
settlement. 

Colonel Gawler (formerly Governor of South Australia) rejoiced in the suc- 
cessful issue of Mr. Stuart’s explorations, not so much because it had proved the 
correctness of his own anticipations, in opposjtion to Professor Jukes and other 
geologists, but on account of the immense addition it opened up for the extension 
of our great Australian colonies. Australia might now find room for a far greater 
population. 

Mr. Bonney (lately arrived from South Australia) while expressing his 
admiration of the exploring qualifications of Mr. Stuart, thought that no hasty 
conclusions should be drawn from the result of this journey, as the country in the 
interior bore most different aspects at different périods of rain or dcarth. 

Colonel Sykes remarked upon the meteorological conditions of equatorial 
regions, and could see no reasons why Australia should not be as well furnished 
with water during the south-west and north-east monsoons. 

Lord Alfred Churchill stated that the observations of Sir Roderick Murchison 
fully agreed with those of Sir Charles Nicholson respecting the formation of a 
settlement in Northern Australia. 

Count Strzelecki, with great pleasure, followed the geologists in acknowledging 
his error in the view that the whole of the interior of the Australian Continent 
was but an arid desert. 

The President having again congratulated the Society upon the importance of 
the discoveries made by Mr. Stuart, to whom the Council had already, two years 
ago, presented a valuable watch for former services, adjourned the Meeting to 
the 28th instant. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Faripay, January 18th, was the first evening meeting of the Royal Institution 
for the present season. It was a marked night. The subject of “ Radiant Heat” 
was not new. Black, Lavoisier, Leslie, Forbes, and Melloni have severally dealt 
with it. But the influences of gases and vapours upon the rays of heat emanating 
from a dark hot surface had scarcely engaged any philosopher's attention before 
it was taken up by Dr. Tyndall. This was the subject of the evening. We have 
said it was a marked night. 1. was so because the discoveries were published 
by the discoverer in a manner never to be forgotten by those who listened to 
Dr. Tyndall's explanations, and witnessed experiments requiring the utmost 
refinements of modern science to relieve them from error, so delicate were they, 
and yet made manifest to every one of the five hundred persons present. Pale 
aud anxious with the weight of the truths he had to enunciate, tremulous with 
emotion lest his experiments should fail to interpret his facts, Dr. Tyndall com- 
menced his lecture less happily than usual. As a lecture this one was not 
equal to many which Dr. Tyndall has delivered in the same place. As a 
demonstration of facts new to human knowledge it has never been excelled. 
Let us endeavour to make the new-born truths clear to our readers. 
The solar rays pour light and heat upon the earth; the heat-rays are ab- 
sorbed, according to a well-known law; and when material substances 
are not absorbing heat, they are radiating it back again into space. 
But the heat radiated from dark bodies, differs in many respects from the 
heat proceeding from luminous bodies. The ethereal power sent us from the 
sun loses.some of its spirituality on touching this base earth, and becomes a 
more useful agent than it was, to perform its great tasks in nature. To discover 
the peculiarities of these terrestrial radiations was Dr. Tyndall’s task. Ever 
eluding his grasp, refusing to answer to his call—long was the chase. Eventually, 
by the aid of instruments of a more refined character than any hitherto made, 
the evocator caught the sprite and compelled it to utterance. These dark 
heat-rays pass without loss through absolutely dry air. They permeate many 
of the gases, but the perfectly colourless and transparent Olifient gas stops 
their progress. Amongst vapours, the dark-coloured bi-sulphide of carbon 
opposes no obstruction, but the attenuated vapour of ether stops them altogether, 
aud the vapour of water admits of their permeation with difficulty. These are, in 
brief, the new facts. Great is the value of these truths. 


not use dry air and ether-vapour where we desire to cool surfaces rapidly—not by 
their expansion or evaporation, but by forming an air-chest, or an ether-chest, 
nstead of one of steam, around them? But why talk of applications? No truth, 


In practice, may we | ~eeape 
/ name of Lombe, as being the descendant of an elder branch of the family cf 
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however abstract it may at first appear to be, was yet born unto man which did 
not even minister to his necessities. These truths tell us that carbon-vapour 
in air would facilitate the radiant action of the earth’s surface, and occasion its 
rapid cooling; but that water vapowr prevents the heat radiations from passing 
away, and preserves to us that terrestrial temperature which is necessary for the 
healthful existence of animals and plants. The Gulf Stream coming warm from 
the tropics, charges the air with moisture, and this envelope, spreading over our 
islands, compels the heat absorbed from the sun by day to ‘remain in the earth by 
night, and thus preserves te us the mean annual temperature of 50°. If 
any circumstance changed this order of things, so that the atmosphere 
became drier, we might suddenly find ourselves involved in all the severities of 
an Arctic climate. Such are the truths discovered by this young philosopher !— 
At the Zoological Society Mr. Adam White communicated descriptions of 
two new species of Crustaceans, belonging to the families Callianasside and 
Squillide, Callianassa Turneriana from the Cameroons river, West Africa, and 
Goniodactylus Guerinii, from the Fiji Islands. Mr. R. F. Jones described a 
collection of bats from the Damara country, in South West Africa, made in 1859 
by Mr. Anderson, the well-known traveller, and which has been submitted to Mr. 
Jones’ examination, by J. H. Gurney, Esq.,M.P. The collection proved to contain 
three new species, which were proposed to be called Kirivoula argentea, Scotophilus 
rusticus and S.variegatus. Mr. Bartlett read a note on the silvergrey,and black-nosed 
varieties of the domestic rabbit living in the Society’s gardens, in reference to the 
origin of these breeds. Mr. Sclaterannounced the arrival at the Gardens of a speci- 
men of ilian’s Wart Hog (Thacochwrus Hliani), presented by her Majesty the Queen. 
This is the first instance of its being brought alive to this country. Mr. Sclater 
also exhibited a specimen of the American Meadow Starling (Sturnella Iudovi- 
ciana, killed near Diss, in Norfolk, and submitted to his examination by the Rev. 
H. Temple Frere. Letters were read from Dr. Bennett relative toa singular bird 
from New Caledonia (Rhinochetus jubatus), living in an aviary at Sydney in 
November last ; and from Captain John M. Daw, corresponding member, giving 
some details concerning the reproduction of a species of Anableps found in the 
rivers of Central America. Dr. J. E. Gray pointed out the characters of a new 
species of tortoise from Canbogia, and proposed to call it Trionyx ornatus.— 
At the Society of Antiquaries, a Letter of Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, was 
exhibited by Richard Almack, Esq., J.S.A., and illustrated by remarks from 
Augustus W. Franks, Director. Also the “ Instructions” given to the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners who went to Newport in 1648, to treat with the king. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





LORD ELPHINSTONE. 


On Sunday, the 13th instant, at peter ee — <—" hen Right ——> 

i i in the peerage of Scotland. e decease 
thirteenth Lord Elphinstone p ee eg eee ae eee 
Charles Elphinstone, M.P. (second son 
of the eleventh lord), who assumed the 
name of Fleming on inheriting the 
estates of the last Earl of Wigtoun. 
His lordship was born in 1819; he 
entered the army in 1838, and was for 
some time in the 17th Lancers; he 
became lieutenant-colonel 2nd Light 
Dragoons in 1852. He succeeded to 
the Scottish honours about six or seven 
months since, upon the death of his 
cousin, the late Lord Elphinstone,G.C.B., 
Governor of Bombay, who had been 
created an English peer in the previous 
year. As he lived and died unmarried, the Scotch title and estates pass to his 
cousin, Captain William Buller Fullerton Elphinstone, R.N., eldest son of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Elphinstone, who was a son of the Hon. W. F. Elphin- 
stone, third son of the tenth lord, and who Assumed the additional name of Buller 
on his marriage with Anna Maria, only child and heiress of Sir Edward Buller, 
Baronet, of Trenant Park, Cornwall. Captain Buller-Elphinstone, now twelfth 
Lord Elphinstone, according to the County Families, was born in 1828, and 
became Commander R.N. in 1856. He served with distinction in the Crimea, 
and is a Knight of the 3rd class of the Order of the Medjidie. He is unmarried, 
and his brother and heir presumptive is Captain E. C. Elphinstone, late of the 
92nd Highlanders, who is married to a daughter of the Right Hon. Sir G. Clerk, 
Bart. 





SIR R. P. JODRELL, BART. 


On Monday, the 14th inst., at his residence in Portland-place, aged 80, Sir 
Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart. He was the eldest son of the late Richard Paul 
Jodrell, Esq., of Duffield, by Virtue, daughter 

of Edward Hase, Esq., of Sall Park, and 
was born in 1780, and was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1804. He was called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s-Inn in 1806. He succeeded 

to the title as second Baronet on the death 

of his great-uncle in 1817. He was a Magis- 
trate and a Deputy-Lieutenant for Derby- 
shire and Norfolk, and enjoyed the patron- 

. ‘S age of one living. He married, in 1814, 
y ee » eee ss Amelia Caroline, natural daughter of the 
~S Rare third Earl of Kingston, by whom (who 
died last year) he had issue a daughter, married, in 1842, to Charles Fitz- 
Gerald Higgins, Esq., of Trafalgar Park, co. Mayo, and also three sons; the 
youngest of the latter died in childhood, and his eldest son, Richard Paul Hase 
Jodrell, Esq., married a daughter of the Earl of Mountcashell, and died, without 
surviving issue, in 1855; and, accordingly, the title and estates devolve on the 
deceased baronet’s second but only surviving son, the Rev. Edward Repps 
Jodrell, Rector of Saxlington and Sharington, Norfolk, and a magistrate for that 
county, now third Baronet. He was born in 1825, and married, in 1852, Lucinda 
Emma Maria, daughter of Robert T. Garden, Esq., of River Lyons, King’s co., 
Ireland. He was educated at Eton and Queen’s College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1848, and proceeded M.A. in 1850. The baronetcy was conferred, 
in 1783, upon John Hase, Esq., of Sall Park, who assumed his maternal ancestor's 





Alderman Sir Thomas Lombe, Knt., of London, the individual who, as recorded by 
Sir Bernard Burke, “disguised as a silk weaver, procured from Piedmont a model 
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of the silk machine, and introduced into England the process of silk-throwing, for 


which great service to the manufacturing interests of the nation he received a | 


Parliamentary grant of £14,000,” and was subsequently created a baronet, with 
special remainder to his grand-nephew, the gentleman so recently deceased. 





THE DEAN OF EXETER. 


On Thursday, the 17th instant, in the Cathedral Close, Exeter, aged 79, the 
Very Rev. Thomas Hill Peregrine Furye Lowe, M.A., Dean of Exeter. The 
deceased dignitary of the church was the 
eldest son of the late Thomas Humphrey 
Lowe, Esq., of Bromsgrove, . Worcester- 
shire, by Lucy, eldest daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Hill, Esq., M.P., of Court 
of Hill, co. Salop, and was born in 1781. 
According to Crockford’s ‘ Clerical Direc- 
tory,” he was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1805, and proceeded M.A. in 1818. 
He married, in 1808, Ellen Lucy, eldest 
daughter of George Pardoe, Esq., of Nash 
Court, co. Salop. He was ordained deacon 
in 1808, and priest in 1810; he was, for some years, Vicar of Grimley-cum- Hallow, in 
the diocese of Worcester, and subsequently Rector of Holy Trinity, Exeter. He had 
held the deanery of Exeter for twenty-two years, having succeeded Dean Landon in 
1839, at which time there was a contest between the Crown and the Chapter as to the 
right of appointment—the Crown nominating the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, 
and the Chapter appointing the deceased gentleman, who was then a Canon of 
Exeter Cathedral. After a trial, however, the suit terminated in favour of the 
Chapter, and Dean Lowe was duly installed. By a recent Act of Parliament, the 
deanery is now vested in the patronage of the Crown, and is worth £1,000 per 
annum. Dean Lowe was also a magistrate for Shropshire, and in his property 
there he is succeeded by his son George, who was born in 1813, and, according 
to the * County Families,” married, in 1842, Louisa, daughter of Thomas Crock- 
enden, Esq., of Rushford Hall, Suffolk. Dean Lowe was the author of a volume 
of Sermons preached in Exeter Cathedral, and also of several theological tracts, 
including one upon “‘ The Absolving Power of the Church.” According to Sir 
B. Burke, the family of Lowe was established in England by one of the com- 
panions in arms of the Conqueror, and has kept up an unbroken male succession 
since that time. 








J. HEATHCOAT, ESQ. 


On Friday, the 18th instant, at Tiverton, Devonshire, aged 77, John Heath- 
coat, Esq., of Bolham House, formerly M.P. for that borough. The deceased 
gentleman was born in 1783, in humble life, and, we believe, was a native of 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. In early life he made some scientific improve- 
ments in the manufacture of lace, which he carried with him inta the west of 


England, and settled at Tiverton, where he established some extensive mills, and , 


laid the foundation of a large fortune. Mr. Heathcoat was, for many years, in 
the commission of the peace for Devonshire, and sat for Tiverton, in the Liberal 
interest, from 1832 down to the last general election in 1859 (when he retired 
from public life), and for all but the first two years of that time as the colleague 
of Lord Palmerston. Mr. Heathcoat was married, and has left a family of chil- 
dren and grand-children to lament his loss, which will also be felt extensively in 
the neighbourhood of Tiverton. 


SIR G. SCOVELL, G.C.B. 


On Thursday, the 17th inst., at Henley Park, near Guildford, Surrey, aged 86, 
General Sir George Scovell, G.C.B. He was the son of George Scovell, Esq., of 
Cirencester, and his mother was a daughter of John Fielding, Esq. He was born 
in London in 1774, entered the army in 1798, and served under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula, and received the cross and clasp for his services at 
the battles of Vittoria, the Pyrences, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse; he also took 
part in the battle of Waterloo, and for his services there he was made a K.C.B., 
and received the order of St. Vladimir, first class. The deceased General was 
Governor of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, from 1837 to 1856, when he 
resigned, and had held the Colonelcy of the 4th Dragoons since 1848. He attained 
the rank of full General in 1854, and was promoted early last year to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. He married in 1805 a daughter of Samuel 
Clowes, Esq., of Broughton, Lancashire, but was left a widower in 1854, 








MRS. HITCHCOCK. 


On the 15th instant, at Sion Spring House, Clifton, aged 73, Mrs. Hitchcock: 
She was Martha, second daughter of Sir William Gibbons, third baronet, of Stan- 
well Place, near Staines, by Rebecca, daughter of Vice-Admiral Watson, and 
sister of Sir Charles Watson, Bart. She married, early in the present century, 
the Rey. Roger Hitchcock, but was left a widow several years ago. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 








Vincent Figgins, Esq., of West Smithfield, and of Southgate, type-founder, 
who died at Nice, in France, on the 21st of December last, at the age of 54, exe- 
cuted his will on the 4th of March, 1852, and a codicil on the 20th of February, 
‘So7, nominating as his executors his relict, and Joseph McCrea, Esq., of Comp- 
‘on-terrace, Islington, surgeon, who duly proved the same on the 21st of the 
present month; the personalty being sworn under £50,000. He has liberally 
provided for his widow, as will be seen by the following bequests. The testator 
‘“rects the sum of £1,000 to be paid to her immediately, and a further sum of 
£5,000 within twelye months after his decease. She also takes certain shares 
which Mr. Figgins possessed in the Stationers’ Company, together with the 
‘urniture, carriages, and other effects, and a life-interest in the whole of his pro- 
perty, exclusive of the three following legacies : first of £3,000 to his sister, Mary 
“1ggins; secondly, £3,000 to his nephew, Daniel Figgins; and thirdly, £250, 
— of legacy-duty, to Mr. McCrea, his executor. The residue of the testator’s 
property, on the decease of the widow, devolves to his three brothers and three 
; sters, in equal proportions. Mr. Figgins, who was for many years the principal 
o mesos in one of the most eminent type-foundries existing in London, by a steady | 
‘ urse of industry, accompanied by strictly honourable conduct, has acquired a | 
very handsome fortune. This gentleman affords another out of the numerous | 
‘xamples which we so constantly see, of the result of persevering energy, influ- | 
caced by honourable dealing t. Itis | 


g, correct principles, and high moral conduct. 


| : 
much to be regretted that this gentleman died rather 


prematurely, and his loss 
will be long felt by a numerous circle of friends. . 





Major-General Frederick Blundell, C.B., of Her Majesty’s Indian army, 
late of Madras, died on the Sth of July last, at Cheltenham, having made his 
will on the 27th of March, 1857, which was proved in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Madras, on the 26th of October last, by William Arbuthnot, Esq., 
merchant, in that presidency, the lawfully appointed attorney of Major John 
Debrisey Mein, of the Indian army, one of the executors. The will has also 
been proved in the London Court, on the 18th of the present month, by 
Mrs. Amelia Blundell, the relict, one other of the executors; the General having 
died possessed of property both in India and in England. This gentleman 
was attached to Her Majesty’s Indian army, and had attained to the rank of 
Major-General, and for his distinguished military services had received the honour 
of Companion of the most honourable military order of the Bath. The testator 
has bequeathed his property, which appears to be principally invested in Indian 
securities, to his wife and four daughters. The money securities he leaves to his 
widow for her life, and on her decease it is to devolve to his daughters equally 
amongst them. The General then gives the residue of his property to his widow 
absolutely. There is a legacy of 1,000 rupees bequeathed to his executor Major 


Mein. 





James Lindsay Barclay, Esq., of Farringdon-street and of Dulwich Common, 
Surrey, died on the 4th of the present month, at his residence at Dulwich, having 
executed his will on the 25th of March, 1854, and there is a codicil bearing date 
the 17th of April, 1856. The executors nominated are his relict, Mrs. Sophia 
Barclay, and the testator’s nephew, James Barclay Hennell. Probate was granted 
on the 1%th instant, and the personality was sworn under £35,000. This will, 
which is of moderate dimensions, is strictly a family one, and the dispositions 
contained in it are as follows. The testator bequeaths to his wife the whole of 
his estate, real and personal, for her life, and has directed the realty to be sold, 
to make one common fund with the personal property. This entire sum, on the 
decease of Mrs. Barclay, the testator directs to be divided equally between his 
three daughters. To his relict he has also bequeathed the furniture of every 
description contained in his residence and elsewhere, together with his carriages 
and all other effects. To each of his three daughters Mr. Barclay gives an imme- 
diate legacy of £1,000, also a legacy of £100 to his nephew, the above-named 
executor. Mr. Barclay was well known, and popularly celebrated as one of the 
most prominent wholesale and retail vendors of patent medicines in the metro- 
polis. By a successful career of persevering industry he has accumulated a 
handsome fortune. ‘The business has been very long established, and was desig- 
nated in our London directories as “‘ Barclay & Sons, Patent Medicine Warehouse, 
95, Fleet-market,”’ which, after its transformation, obtained its present name of 
Farringdon-street. Mr. Barclay, the testator, died rather prematurely, having 
only attained the age of fifty-two. Te 

Richard Maugham, Esq., of Lee House, Old Brompton, died at his residence 
on the 4th of this month. His will, which is upon a printed form, bears date the 
19th of April, 1858. The attesting witnesses thereto are Charles Biggs, 122, 
Bishopsgate-strect, and George Reynolds, 22, “Savage-gardens, Tower-bill. The 
executors therein nominated, are the testator’s son, Mr. Henry Maugham, and 
Mr. Henry Larchin ; the latter alone has administered to the will. The personal 
property was sworn under £25,000, and probate was granted by the London 
court on the 14th instant. This respectable gentleman has left a large family 
consisting of nine children, chiefly daughters, amongst whom he has bequeathed 
his property in equal sums, share and share alike. There is one legacy of £1,000 
left to a lady who appears to have had the management of the testator’s household. 
This gentleman resided in a locality, which, according to the statement of a 
celebrated historian, in his account of London, was in former times infested with 
highwaymen and footpads, who laid wait for the return of its peaceful citizens to 
their suburban homes at Brompton. The present appearance of this crowded and 
rather favourite spot affords a striking contrast to those by-gone days, and sup- 
plies the mind with matter fraught with deep reflection. 





Joseph Hallam, Esq., of Hampstead, Middlesex, died 28th of November last, 
at his residence, having executed his will, bearing date the 25th of August, 1856, 
appointing his wife, Mrs. Mary Anne Hallam, sole executrix, who duly proved 
the same in the London Court on the 15th of this month, the personal property 
being sworn under £7,000. The will is very short, disposing of his entire pro- 
perty, with the exception of some small pecuniary legacies to his two sisters and 
a niece, exclusively to his relict, for her own absolute use and benefit. This 
respectable gentleman resided in a locality adjacent to Hampstead-heath, one of 
the most open and healthy spots around London. It has been truly said that 
Hampstead-heath forms a portion of the lungs of the metropolis, and we most 
earnestly hope that the public will never be excluded from its enjoyment by ‘its 
becoming inclosed or apportioned out under building leases. 





Elias Chartier, Esq., of Lewisham, Kent, died on the 7th of December last, 
having made his will on the 13th of October preceding, which was proved in 
London on the 11lih of this month, by his relict, his son-in-law John Atkins, and 
Josiah Forsaith, the executors and trustees. The personalty was sworn under 
£7,000, which, together with his other estates, he has made chargeable with an 
annuity of £200 for his relict, to whom he also leaves his leasehold residence, 
together with the furniture contained in it; and on this lady’s decease, the 
testator directs annuities of £100 to be settled upon each of his daughters, who 
may at that time be unmarried, and the residue to be divided amongst his other 
children. Mr. Chartier has one son and four daughters. 








Unxconstirutionan, Laws.—Lord Brougham, in his recent work on “The 
British Constitution,’ gives the following illustration of “ Laws,’ which, though 
binding during the term of their operation, would be grossly “ unconstitutional.” 
“ A bill, passed into a statute, which should permanently prohibit public meetings, 
without consent of the government, would be as valid and binding a law as the 
Great Charter, or the Act of Settlement ; but a more unconstitutional law could 
not well be devised. Soa law giving the soldiers, or the militia, the power of 
choosing their officers, or a law withdrawing the military wholly from the juris- 





diction of the Courts of Law, would be as binding and valid as the yearly Mutiny 
Act. But it would violate most grievonsly the whole spirit of our Constitution. 
In like manner, letting the people choose their own judges, whether of the Courts 
of Westminster, or Justices of the Peace, would be as unconstitutional a law, as 
letting the Crown name the juries in all civil and criminal cases.” 
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Rebiews of Books. 


THE GREAT SAHARA* 


To write a book of travels about the great desert of Sahara which shall not be 
as dry as the desert itself, is as great an achievement as to penetrate mto its 
most solitary recesses. We congratulate Mr. Tristram on having accomplished 
both feats. His was no ordi winter's excursion into the Atlas, nor does his 
narrative consist of the crude jottings of a cockney tourist in Algiers. Like a 
true traveller, he gets to his work with as little delay as possible, and the first 
hundred pages carry us to the advanced French outposts. From this point all 
is untrodden ground, and unexplored by any European, except in parts where a 
flying French column had pashed its reconnaissances into the desert in the vain 
attempt to inflict punishment upon its depredatory inhabitants. Furnished with 
good letters, and as many guarantees for protection as the commanding officer of 
Laghouat, the furthest French post, can give them, our travellers strike south for 
Ghardaia, the chief city of the Mozabite Republic. Here a collection of oases 
attracted, some 800 years ago, a wandering tribe, who, expelled by turbulent 
neighbours from the shores of the Red Sea, finally settled themselves in the great 
desert, where, to this day, they remain a peculiar people, distinguished from all 
the neighbouring Arab tribes by their system of government, their language, the 
sectarian form of their religion, and, above all, by their commercial probity, 
morality, industry, and enterprise. For a fortnight our two clergymen found 
themselves the guests of this interesting race, and were fairly captivated by their 
charms. 

Well,” says the Rev. Mr. Tristram, “may we be sorry to leave the Mozab. They are a mild, 
tle race, evidently wholly distinct from the Arabs, with nothing of Ishmael im their face, 
its, or language. They are more like the Jews, yet very different from them in contour and 

in many peculiar traits, living on fruits—fruit buyers and sellers, a quiet, disliking 
Bedouin wildness. The women do not appear much in public, but are searcely so secluded as 
usual in Mahomedan towns. P—, whe used from our ney to watch tl on their owa 
with his telescope, made out satisfactorily three several styles o' dress, their deshabille, full 
dress, and promenade envelope, all different from the Arab costume.” 

For a full description of their toilet we must refer the reader to the result of 
the observations of the reverend gentleman, made under these very favourable 
circumstances. After taking such an unfair advantage of them, it is hardly 
gallant to tell us, in conclusion, that “ these ladies are very dark, and besides 
these decorations have red or black patches of paint on the forehead, and a black 
patch on the end of the nose, ‘making night hideous.’”’ In spite of the unpre- 
pussessing piece of colouring, we confess to share our author's interest in the 
Mozabites, and are grateful to him for giving this account of a race who were 
described to him by a French officer as “ the very Protestants of Mohammedanism.” 
It is interesting to remark that the Jews maintain the Mozabs to be the lineal 
descendants of the ancient Moabites, of whom a portion emigrated tc the west, 
and they found this assertion upon the alleged connection between their language 
and the Hebrew. There is no doubt that they claim kindred with the Weled 
Hamman, a race on the east coast, whom the Jews assert to be the children of 
Ammon. That they are in some distant exile we gather from the language of 
prophecy which predicts their restoration :—‘ Yet will I bring again the captivity 
of Moab in the latter days, saith the Lord.”—Jeremiah, ch. xlviii., v.47. We have 
no space to follow Mr, Tristram further in his interesting account of this almost 
unknown people :— 

** I dared not have incurred the risk,’ he remarks, ‘‘of wearying my readers with so prolix 
an account of the Mozab, did I not feel convinced that we have too generally been in the habit 
of classing all the tribes of Northern Africa as very nearly allied, and that we seem to have in 
this people a race which stands out distinct from all others in religion, in habits, in political 
constitution, and in physiognomy, and therefore well merits more aceurate investigation than 
has ever yet been accorded to it,”’ 

From the seven cities of the Mozab our travellers push still farther into the 
desert until they reach Waregla, a city never before entered by any European, 
and owning a scarcely nominal allegiance to the French, who claim a suzerainty 
over an indefinite number of tribes in this direction, which is, however, 
never recognised. No Frenchman had ever entered Waregla, which is the 
residence of a Khalif, and a place of the greatest importance in this part 
of the Sahara. From hence caravan routes diverge to Timbuctoo, Agades, 
Ghadanus, and other cities of the desert; and from its gates stretch away 
to the southward the country of the wild Touargs, the most celebrated and 
formidable of all the desert tribes, across whose country no European has ever yet 
passed, though we were promised, in the Moniteur, a regularly organized expedi- 
tion this winter, which was to push through the Mozab, Waregla, Tonat, and the 
Tonarez, to Timbuctoo, and so to unite French Algeria with French Senegambia. 
This expedition probably originated in the fertile imagination of a Jules Gerard, 
an Alexander Dumas, or some equally audacious romancer. All we can say is, 
that if the French were our worst enemies, instead of our dear allies, we should 
like to see them try it. Our travellers were driven out of Waregla by wars and 
rumours of wars, and compelled to make the best of their way to the French 
frontier, if such a thing can be said to exist, through bodies of hostile Arabs lying 
in wait to plunder them. By forced marches and great precaution they escaped all 
these perils, and found themselves once more in a state of comparative civiliza- 
tion, and revelling in French cookery. Here it is time for us to leave them, not 
without a hope that this interesting record of their experiences may tempt some 
enterprising tourist to open more fully a field of exploration, which promises so 
much both of interest and adventure. 





THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA AND ITS METEOROLOGY.+ 

Sin Joserui’ Banks is said to have discovered Fingal’s Cave, in the island of 
Staffa. It had been known from time immemorial to the rude fishermen of the 
Hebrides, and may, for aught we know, have held a prominent place in the 
traditions of the Irish race; but it is very certain that previous to the northern 
tour of the English naturalist it had not been heard of by men of science or 
general readers. The great Dr. Franklin made a somewhat similar discovery. 
When in London, in 1770, the American philosopher was consulted about a 
memorial which the Board of Customs at Boston had sent to the Lords of the 
Treasury, in which it was stated that the packets from Falmouth were generally 
a fortnight later in making the passage to America than ordinary traders from 
London. How, it was asked, could this happen, the distance from London being 
greater than that from Falmouth by all the length of the English Channel ? 
Franklin was puzzled. To clear up the mystery he sought out Captain Folger, a 
Nantucket whaler, who was atthe time in the Thames. Just as the fishermen of 
the Hebrides knew of Fingal’s Cave, the old whaler knew the cause of the slow 
voyages of the English captains. There was, he said, a great stream of warm 








* The Great Sahara. By ll. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., &c. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


+ The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology. By M. F. Maury, LL.D., U.S.N., 
Superintendent to the National Observatory, Washington. Sampson Low, Son, & Co, 





water flowing northwards from the Gulf of Mexico into the Atlantic. It had 
been made known to the fishermen of New England by the fact that in its tepid 
waters no whales are ever found, while these animals are most abundant in the 
colder waters which bound it on either side. The American shipmasters, he 
added, avoid this stream ; the English shipmasters keep in it, and, unknown to 
themselves, are drifted out of their tracks from sixty to seventy miles a day. At 
the request of Dr. Franklin, Folger traced upon a map of the Atlantic the course 
and outline of this great current, and to it the name of the Gulf Stream was 
given. The chart was engraved at Tower-hill, and copies of it were sent to the 
Falmouth captains; but they were too wise in their own conceit to profit by the 
information it contained. The discovery was one of immense importance. The 
approach to the American coast is very dangerous in winter, when violent storms 
prevail all along the seaboard. If a vessel is caught in one of these storms, the 
snow and spray soon conyért it into one mass of ice, while the seamen, unpre- 
pared for such weather, are frostbitten and disabled by the cold. Before the 
discovery of the Gulf Stream, it was customary for vessels so distressed to repair 
for refuge to the West Indies, there to await the return of the summer. Now 
they merely put back imte the hot current till the tempest has blown past. 

we 1 es i i peaking j er such circum- 
ine pier age a ee ee at t spy | Fhe get from the 
midst of winter into a sea of summer heat. Now the ice disappears from her @ parel ; the 
sailor bathes his stiffened limbs in tepid waters, feeling himself invigorated and refreshed with 
the genial warmth about him. He realizes out there, at sea, the fable of Anteus and mother 
earth.” 


Dr. Franklin’s discovery was made in 1775, just at the time when the American 
war was on the eve of breaking forth. It was not then made public for political 
reasons. When the peace was concluded, all the facts which had been col- 
lected regarding the Gulf Stream were published, and the result produced was 
instantaneous; the passage to the northern states being shortened from eight 
weeks to four, while that to the southern states remained the same. In a few 
years the monopoly of commerce, which had theretofore been enjoyed by 
Charleston, was transferred to the northern states, the prosperity and political 
influence of the latter being thereby immensely increased. Will it be believed, 
that important as a knowledge of the Gulf Stream is to all maritime states, Cap- 
tain Folger’s chart remained, down to our own times, the only source of informa- 
tion regarding it? Could any fact better illustrate the importance of inquiries 
into the currents and prevalent winds of the ocean? The Americans, more than 
any other people, from their isolated position, have an interest in all inquiries 
which tend to diminish the length of oceanic voyages. It was natural, then, that 
Captain Maury, the able superintendent of the Observatory at Washington, should 
devote his attention to that department of meteorological inquiry best calculated 
to promote this object. The experience this gentleman had enjoyed as an officer 
in the navy of the United States, convinced him that neither the currents nor the 
winds bad been studied with the care and attention demanded by their intimate 
connection with navigation. The happy thought struck him that he might glean 
from old log-books a vast deal of information concerning these phenomena. He 
made the attempt, and constructed from a vast mass of heterogeneous materials 
‘wind and current charts,” showing where the most favourable currents and 
winds were to be met, and how the quickest voyage between two points might 
be made. 

The value of Captain Maury’s labours was at once appreciated, but the in- 
formation they supplied was very imperfect until he induced the American ship- 
masters to keep their logs according to a form supplied by the Observatory. Not 
satisfied, however, with the facts so ascertained even when a thousand observers 
had been enlisted, the indefatigable meteorologist induced the Government of the 
United States to invite the maritime States to a congress at Brussels. The 
congress was held, and a unifurm scheme of observation was adopted, the result 
of the measures since taken being that the first plate in Captain Maury’s present 
volume represents data, which, if collected by a force specially employed for the 
purpose, ‘would have demanded constant occupation from a fleet of ten sail for 
more than a hundred years.” 

In the interesting work, of which this is the eighth edition, Captain Maury 
embodies the conclusions which have resulted from this vast series of observa- 
tions, and endeavours to reconcile them with the great principles of meteorological 
science. Each chapter is a book in itself, and we can do little more than indi- 
cate the subjects treated of, Deep-sea soundings have recently made us familiar 
with a great part of the bed of the ocean—and a map is now published 
showing the mountains and valleys hid under the waves of the Atlantic almost as 
accurately as we can represent the contour lines of the European continent. 
The comparative saltness of the ocean is next studied—perhaps an undue import- 
ance being attached by the author to this subject as a means of explaining the 
cause of currents. The motions of the ocean follow: an admirable account being 
given of the phenomena connected with the gulf stream in connection with a 
valuable map of this current. In opposition to the most eminent physicists 
Captain Maury attributes comparatively little importance to the tides and the 
winds in the production of the great eddies which, although they whirl round vast 
banks of sea-weed in all the great oceans, yet have a general westerly movement. 
The winds are then described, as also the three great belts of calms which surround 
the globe at the equator and the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. To the latter 
the author gives the names of the “doldrums,” or “ horse latitudes” —useful 
terms, which should be adopted by physical geographers. Following the descrip- 
tion of the equatorial calm belt comes a hypothesis of Captain Maury that the 
winds of the north and south blow through each other at the equator, in which, 
although the doctrine is supported by a text of holy writ rather oddly jumbled up 
with scientific considerations, we fear that the author will not be followed by 
other men of science. The rest of the book is devoted to the monsoons, storms, 
hurricanes and typhoons, drift, the geological action of the winds, red fogs, the 
arctic and antarctic regions and sea routes. It, in short, exhausts the whole 
subject of the geography and meteorology of the sea. And now, it may be asked, 
what practical results have been accomplished by Captain Maury? The reply is 
in the mouth of every seafaring man. Thanks to his observations, the passage 
to California whieh, before the publication of the charts, took 183 days, has been 
reduced to 135; that to Australia, which took 124 days, has been reduced to 67, 
the homeward passage having been made even in 63 days under canvas alone. 
An estimate was made at the meeting of the British Association of the saving 
which would accrue to the commerce of England from the general use of the new 
observations as they stood at that time—when, as the result ofa careful calcula- 
tion, it was stated that the annual gain to this country alone would be not less 
than two millions of pounds sterling. 

The reader may imagine from what we have said that Captain Maury is 
intensely scientific—that he bristles with figures and frightful Algebraic formule. 
Nothing of the sort. His book may be perused with pleasure as a relief from the 
last new novel by persons totally ignorant of science, so clear is its style, and so 
happy is the art with which it imparts the most recondite truths in homely and 
felicitous phrase. 
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THE TEMPLES OF JUPITER PANHELLENIUS AND APOLLO 
EPICURIUS.* 


Many who have taken an interest in Mr. Layard’s researches in Assyria, and in 
the discoveries of the late Sir Charles Fellows in Lycia, are old enough to recollect 
the emotion which Lord Byron’s long residence in Greece created in the breasts 
of the generation that is fast passing away. Among Lord Byron’s friends and 
companions at Athens, half-a-century ago, was Mr. Cockerell, and next spring it 
will be fifty years since Mr. Cockerell and a party of zealous architects and connois- 
seurs, both. English and foreign, after supping with Lord Byron in Athens, set 
sail from the Piraeus for the little island of gina, with the view of securing for 
some of the museums of Europe, the magnificent treasures of sculpture which it 
was fully expected lay buried several feet below the surface of the soil that covers 
the hill-top, which, in the days of classical Greece, was crowned by the Temple of 
Panhellenian Zeus, The prefatory chapter tells us how this was not only planned 
but executed, in the space of three short weeks, in May and June, 1811, in spite 
of a variety of difficulties, such as were likely to arise from dilatory departments 
of the Turkish Government, from greedy pashas, and the still more greedy small 
fry of hungry officials, to say nothing of fevers and malaria, and “ perils of rob- 
bers.” Of the companions who accompanied him in his expedition to Mgina, 
and took part in the excavations, Mr. Cockerell tells us that he is the last and 
only survivor; and, even while his work was passing through the press, it appears 
that two of the warmest of his supporters, Col. Leake and Mr. W. Hamilton, 
were carried off by the hand of death. 

The magnificent work before us is a splendid folio volume ; and folios, as we all 
know, are not produced every day now. It is embellished with seventeen exqui- 
site architectural drawings, elevations, &c., relating to the Temple at A°gina, and 
sixteen more explanatory of that at Basse, besides numerous vignettes and 
portraits; and is printed in a style uniform with “Stuart’s Athens,” and the 
other publications of the Dilettanti Society. 

There is much which is calculated to interest the English reader in the opening 
chapter, which Mr. Cockerell devotes to a brief survey of the history of Agina. 
The smallness of that island, its maritime energy, its long and vigorous defiance 
of its splendid and powerful rival Athens, within sight of whose Acropolis it lay, 
forming, in the words of Pericles, “the eye-sore of the Pirseus,”’ its political 
independence, and the defiant attitude which “ the tight little island’’ adopted 
towards the rest of the Hellenic race, its pre-eminence in art, its @a\ascoxparia, 
anterior in time to that of Athens, its commercial activity and wealth ;—these are, 
all of them, marked features of A%gina in the days when she could boast of a 
political existence ; and they are such as are well calculated to gain the sympathy 
of islanders like ourselves, a nation of shopkeepers, whose life is commerce, and 
whose pastime is maritime enterprise. 

But it is time that we accompanied Mr. Cockerell to his temple. He remarks 
that the very word ‘‘ Temple,” in its origin and derivation, implies a lofty site 
(tuemplum, from tueor), and relates that the high table-land on which the temple 
stands, corresponding to the Acropolis at Athens, still bears the name of “ Oros,’”’ 
or “The Mount.” There are two opinions respecting the date at which the 
temple was erected: the one, supported by Col. Leake, and preferred on archi- 
tectural grounds by Mr. Cockerell, assigns it to about B.c. 600; the other 
ascribes its erection to a date immediately posterior to the Persian wars, when 
it may be supposed likely that the #ginetans, flushed with victory, would dedi- 
cate some worthy offering to their tutelary deities. 
is no argument, and all its meaning is gone if it is established that long before 
the date of the Persian war this temple was already existing in all its glory ; and 
this fact, in our opinion, Mr. Cockerell establishes by satisfactory evidence. 

The third chapter, which treats of the details of the edifice, gives the unpro- 
fessional reader a vivid idea of what a Grecian temple must have been, both 
when empty of worshippers, and also when the work of prayer and sacrifice was 
going on; and his exemplification of the manner in which the huge idol 
enshrined within was adorned with eyes of ivory and of precious stones, whilst 
the beauty of the adytwm or shrine was increased by the accession of the most 
splendid colouring, and artificial introduction and concentration of light upon the 
central figure, opens up quite a new vista of views, even to the classical scholar. 

As every one who has visited the ‘‘ Glyptothek” at Munich is aware, the 
sculptures exhumed at A.gina by Mr. Cockerell and his friends never found their 
way to this country. It was with great difficulty and expense that they were 
transported, first to Athens, and then to Zante, and thence to a place of security 
at Malta ; and when, after all, they were offered for public sale, a blunder on the 
part of some stupid official sent the gentleman who was commissioned to repre- 
sent the British Government to the wrong destination ; and before he was able to 
detect his mistake, as Mr. Reuter and his network of telegraphic communication 
were then unheard of, he had the mortification of learning that they had been 
knocked down to the Austrian authorities. 

In respect of the other set of sculptures subsequently brought to light at 
Phigaleia, Mr. Cockerell was more successful, if not in his additions to the know- 
ledge of ancient art, at all events in his additions to our store of examples, inas- 
much as he has the satisfaction of seeing them in a room assigned to them at the 
British Museum, where, no doubt, they are familiar to many of our readers. 
But we are anticipating. 

The eastern and western pediments of the temple at Augina were once adorned 
with a series of exquisite sculptures, not only wrought in high relief, but actually 
standing out from the wall as complete figures, and most carefully balanced upon 
the plinths, perfect in every part, even where not exposed to the eye of the 
spectator. The figures themselves, as given in Mr. Cockerell’s plates, are unsup- 
ported by any adveéntitions aid, and are executed with the greatest boldness, 
exhibiting all those characteristics which are noticed by writers on early works of 
art, such as the bold and energetic attitude, the large head, the short neck, the 
long and square chin, the robust and muscular limb, the hollow cheek, the angular 
profile, and, last not least, the gallant smile to which Homer makes such frequent 
allusion in the “Tliad.”” Mr. Cockerell sees, and states, reasons for dissenting 
from the restoration of the statues at Munich, in which he thinks that some 
ignorance of the genuine principles of art is shown, and offers reasons for pre- 
ferring his own plan of grouping the series—reasons which to us seem tolerably 
cogent, though of course we are not professional architects. The subjects of both 
groups are the legendary deeds of the A®acide, the ancient deities of the 
/iginetans ; the eastern pediment expressing one of the incidents in the early 
siege of Troy by Hercules, and the western the combat of Patroclus and Hector, 
as it 1s related in the “ Iliad.” 

The Temple of Apollo in Arcadia is far less known, both to classical scholars 
and also to modern travellers, for the simple reason that it is situated among the 
fastnesses of Arcadia, among the Swiss peasantry (if we may use a bold figure 
of speech) of the ancient Peloponnesus, a country which reared a race of hardy 





~ Th J Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius at A2gina, and of Apollo Epicurius at Basex, near 
higaleia, in Arcadia. By C. R. Cockerell, R.A., Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy, Honorary D.C.L. Oxford, &. Weale, Holborn, 1859. 


But this inference in itself | 








mountaineers, bat was less than any other part of Greece the nurse of the arts 
and sciences. Added to this let us take into account the fact that the neigh- 
bourhood swarms with professional robbers, in the shape of lawless bandits, 
among whom human life is held as cheap as that of cattle, and we shall find no - 
difficulty in accounting for the fact that, to most of us, Bassw and Phigaleia are 
names hitherto unknown. The Temple of Apollo here was found by Mr. 
Cockerell much in the same state as that dedicated to his brother-god—we beg 
pardon, to his superior,--Panhellenian Zeus at Agina; but the frieze running 
round the entire building was in a better state of repair, and Mr. Cockerell has 
been able to restore the entire series of figures most satisfactorily. They represent 
the Centauro-machia and the Amazono-machia. 

The volume concludes with an elaborate ‘‘ memoir” or “minute” on the 
systems of proportion employed in the two temples mentioned above, in the 
shape of a letter addressed to Mr. Cockerell dy his friend Mr. W. W. Lloyd, an 
eminent amateur architect, and one of the most learned members of the Dilettanti 


Society. 








TOURING IN SPAIN.* 


Wirutn the last few years a few English travellers, following in the wake of our 
American brethren, have undertaken long vacation trips to Spain, and we see 
the result in a number of publications of various degrees of pretension, from the 
humble duodecimo to the handsome quarto, and of illustration equally varied, 
from the slight sketchy woodcut to the elaborate chromotint. In most cases the 
authors have seized upon Spain as a complete terra incoynita, and have 
felt it incumbent on them to pour forth all their wonder and tediousness 
on the British public. In a book put forth last year by a young engineer, who 
only had time to “ scamper,” the prevailing tendencies of class were exemplified 
by an outpouring of slang, while the reverend gentleman who publishes the 
octavo now under consideration naturally and, as might be expected, deals in more 
serious description and less exciting topics. , 

In one respect, however, the book by Mr. Roberts wonderfully agrees with that 
by Mr. Andros. Each is confined to a bare outline of the personal experience of 
a person travelling through a country already pretty well known in its broad 
outlines, by elaborate and accurate description; each seems to have enjoyed 
almost entire ignorance of the language and peculiarities of the people, each saw 
only what was easily accessible, travelling along some of the exceedingly few, and 
therefore comparatively much travelled, main roads, and both, either unac- 
quainted with the descriptions of those who are really familiar with the people 
and country, or knowing them only to borrow from them, have presumed on the 
still deeper ignorance of the unfortunate public, for whom their works are 
destined. 

We are sorry to have to write in such terms of the work before us, but stern 
justice requires it. Of all countries in Europe, Spain is the one that will best repay 
careful travel, and that yields most of those real and racy novelties that the traveller 
desires and the reader enjoys. Our author, however, travelling in the suite of an 
Earl, first makes his way through France by that little known route which, 
passing by Tours and Bordeaux, at last reaches Bayonne. 

Thence he proceeded by the road along which the mail daily passes, by way of 


| Burgos, to Madrid, and after there seeing the Museum and a bull fight—-two not 


very impossible sights in a visit to the capital of Spain—and fully describing their 
impressions upon his mind and memory, he made an excursion to the palace of 
the Escurial. After returning to Madrid, the author and his party set out ona 
riding tour, which conducted them along the great high road between Madrid and 
Lisbon, making a small divergence to visit the celebrated burying-place of 
Charles V. From Merida, a town on this high road, they branched off on another 
main road, and in due time reached Seville. From Seville they went to Granada, 
and so to Gibraltar, whence they returned home by that comfortable and not 
unknown conveyance, the India mail steamer, on its way from Alexandria to 
Southampton. 

We venture to say that there really was no need that society and the publishers 
should have been burdened by a handsomely printed and illustrated octavo to 
record the events of this tour, There was no place visited that has not been far 
more completely, and we may say better, described in ‘‘ Murray’s Hand-Book,” 
while Mr. Ford, to whom we are indebted for this latter work, has also given the 
results of his ripe experience concerning the methods and incidents of Spanish 
travel. Mr. Roberts’s book is, in fact, one of a class which ought not to have 
been published, and soon will be forgotten. It is a book written without a point 
of novelty either in fact or opinion—the mere journal of a person to whom every- 
thing he sees abroad is new, and who thinks that because such matters are new to 
him they have never been described before, and must be as interesting in the 
description as they were in the reality. 

Spain deserves a better traveller, and one who has both more time to devote 
to his subject (Mr. Roberts’s tour extended over exactly three months, including 
the journeys out and home), and more previous knowledge of the country he is 
about to visit. The people of Spain are from their position extremely isolated, 
and even now, although the roads are improved and a railroad traverses part of 
the country, it is rare to meet with any of the lower classes except those whose 
affairs oblige them to move about (chiefly contrabandistas or smugglers) who have 
left their native villages. No country in Europe contains so large a propor- 
tion of its population distributed in groups, which never mix, and who regard 
each other as foreigners. Spanishism, to translate a Spanish word recently intro- 
duced, has hitherto made but little way, for the Andalusian cannot be induced to 
look upon even the Murcian, or Estremaduran, as a brother, much less to acknow- 
ledge mutual interests with the Castilian, the Catalonian, or the Galician. The 
recesses of the country can only be visited at much cost of time and fatigue, by 
riding on horseback over wild country, untracked by other road than a mule-path, 
or a dry river course, and so completely do these recesses form the country, that 
the half-dozen main roads which radiate from Madrjd to the coast are almost 
invariably unconnected with each other by cross roads along their whole lengths, 
und serve merely to cut up the land into a number of districts, each of which is 
a country of itself. The towns on these main roads are not Spain, and give but 
little idea of what Spain really is; but even to see them the traveller should be to 
some extent prepared beforehand, and it is absolutely essential that he should 
know much more than a few isolated words of the language before he starts on 
his journey, or attempts to speak of the habits and customs of the people. 

No country in Europe is more changed within the last quarter of a century 
than the Spanish part of the Iberian peninsula, and in none will the intelligent 
and instructed traveller find more to see or study, but in none will he meet with 
more to shock his prejudices and require that sort of toleration which few can 
attain without mixing largely with the world. Whether he penetrate the recesses 
of the Sierra Nevada—the grandest, in some respects, of the European mountain 


* An Autumn Tour in Spain in the Year 1859. By the Rev, Richard Roberts, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co, 1560. 
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travel along the strip of sub-tropical land between Malaga and 


chains——or 
j where he wil! find, under a burning sun, the luxurious vegetation of 


oe 


the West Indies, mixed strangely with the naked rock scenery of the African | 
desert ; or wander along the pleasant mountain slopes of Ronda, or be contented 
to fish in the mountain streams of Galicia, he will everywhere find abundant | 


material for his pen or pencil. But he must be prepared to rough it; he must 
not be particular about food or lodging; he must give himself up to fleas and 
mosquitos a8 their lawful prey ; and if he does not himself see to the victualling 
department, he may be thrown, at the end of the day, on the chances of a little 
salad floating on vinegar and water as the sole provision after twelve hours on 
horseback. Comforts must be entirely forgotten and lost sight of at the very com- 


mencement of a Spanish trip of the right kind ; but if a young and active man is | ( 
| lived for any time in Dublin. The wager was accepted, and he who had made it 
| proceeded in the dusk of the evening through the streets of the French town with 


anxions to go out of the broad and beaten track of continental travel, he may be 
assured that Spain is the country in which he can most completely lose sight of 
civilization, and in which he can most readily and with greatest safety initiate 
himself into the mysteries of oriental and nomad life. 





OYSTERS.* 


ly implicit.credit is to be reposed in the author of this little book, the best of | 


all oysters is “ the native ;”’ and in the oyster itself has, at last, been discovered a 
panacea for most of the ills that flesh is heir to. The oyster is, we are assured, 
good for the unborn child ; it is good for the child when two years of age ; it is 


good for adolescent youth ; it is good for manhood in its maturity; and it is not | 
It is not merely | 
useful, but it is also ornamental; for, as all the world knows, when the oyster in 

particular localities meets with an untimely accident, it pines itself into a pearl, | 
and the result of its coming to grief may terminate in the production of a piece of | 
jewellery, to excite the wonder, delight, envy, and admiration of an entire Queen’s | 


only good, but a strengthener to old age in its inevitable decay ! 


drawing-room! It can make the sick well, render the healthy stouter, prolong 


the shortening days of senility, and impart an additional charm to youth and | 
Who then can wonder that a book should be devoted to no other purpose | 


Or rather, who ought not to be surprised | ; : 
‘ g ‘prised | by Epicharmus worthy of being celebrated in his play of the Marriage of Hebe, in these 


beauty ! 
than to do full honour to the oyster ? 
that philosophers have so long neglected descanting upon its merits, and 
physicians failed in assigning to it the highest place in the “Materia Medica ?” 
Is there any one so justly deserving of the designation (until lately) given by 
the Chinese to the English nation—is there any one so completely and thoroughly 
“an OutsidesBarbarian,” as not to know what “an oyster’’ is—or, if asked to 


describe it, would he employ the words of the world-famed lexicographer—the | 


man of long words, little taste, and great appetite—and say that the Oyster was 
nothing more than “a bivalve testaceous fish ” ? 


tion of the oyster :— 


** The oyster is a species of food combining the most precious alimentary qualities. Its meat 
ia — firm, and delicate. It has sufficient flavour to please the taste, but not enough to excite 
tos eit. 
mixing easily with other food ; and, assimilating with the juices of the stomach, it aids and favours 
the digestive functions. There is no other alimentary substance, not even excepting bread, 
which does net produce indigestion under certain given circumstances, 


is a homage due to them. They may be eaten to-day, to-morrow, for ever, in profusion ; indi- 


gestion is not to be feared, and we may be certain that no doctor was ever called in through their | 
Besides their valuable digestive —* oysters | 

xy the sea-water | 
they have swallowed, but which, having been digested, has lost the peculiar bitterness of salt | 


fault. Of course we except cooked oysters. 


supply a recipe not to be despised in the liquor they contain. It is produced 


water. This oyster-water is limpid, and slightly saline in taste. 


s Far from being purgative, like 
salt water, it promotes digestion. It k 


into a portion of ourselves.” 


The world is thus apprised what is an oyster, and what are some of its peculiar 
merits. 
information as to the proper mode of treating an oyster, and how it should be 
eaten. 
— The Ancient Pistol said, “The world’s mine oyster, which [ with sword 
will open. 


moment it is opened transfer it from the shell to his own mouth, not swallowing 
it, as too many unhappily ignorant persons do, but deliberately masticating it, so 
as to exhaust all its sweet essence from the delicious morsel. 
that the good advice he gives may not be universally acted upon, in consequence 
of some supposing it to be either “low,” “vulgar,” “ ungenteel,”’ or “ unfashion- 


able” to open one’s own oysters, cites the example of a noble lord with whom he 


was acquainted, and who took no pride in being “a duke in England,” as we!l as 
a prince in a foreign land, but who did boast that there were two things he did better 
than any other living man, and these were—“ opening oysters” and “ polishing 
his own boots!” 

When a Duke prides himself on opening oysters, men of inferior rank cannot 
conceive it beneath their personal dignity to imitate so high, exalted, and illus- 
trious an example. 

The author tells his readers not only that “the oyster should be eaten 
the moment it is opened, if eaten raw, with its own liquor in the under 
shell,” but he also forewarns them as to what liquids may, and what ought 
not to be taken along with oysters. The author permits the use of bottled Bass, 
or Guinness, or any equally unsophisticated pale ale or porter ; or, if these are not 
easily procurable, then he allows the use of such wines as Chablis, Sauterne, 
Mousseux, Marsault, or Medoc, still Champagne, Moselle, or any light Rhenish 
wine, and, failing any of these, Madeira or Sherry. He does not absolutely pro- 
libit good English gin, genuine Scheidam, Irish or Scotch whisky, but he sets 
his face against and denounces in the strongest terms, rum, brandy, and liqueurs. 

The author refers to “ oyster suppers,” and tolerates, on such occasions, dishes 
of fried, stewed, and scolloped oysters, to follow each in quick succession,—he is 
so indulgent as to permit even oyster patties (and gives recipes as to the best 
manner of cooking these varieties in the bill of fare), but beyond thig he will not 
zo, for he says :— 


“i hold up both hands against an American innovation which is creeping in, and introducing 
crabs, and lobsters, and other foreigners into the cayte on such au occasion, 

The author has collected a great deal of information with respect to the oyster. He 
ives an account of the English oyster-beds, Jersey oyster-beds, French oyster-beds 
on the coast of Brittany ; of the ancient oyster-beds at Baia, the Circean, Lucrinian, 
and Kutupian (i.e. British) oyster-beds ; of oysters in the Isle of Sheppey, Medway, 
Whitstable, Melton, Queenborough, Rochester, Faversham, Colchester, Essex, 
Edinburgh Pandores, and Aberdours, Dublin Carlingfords and Poldoodies; of 


British oysters in Ostend, which he lands in terms of the highest admiration ; of 


himself to decide one of the many disputed questions between the English and 
Irish people,—namely, as to which produces the best description of oyster, the 
Irish always standing up for “the Carlingford” and “Red Bank,” and onr 
author, with the English, maintaining the supremacy of “the Native.” There is 
no recognized authority to put an end to this long vexed question between the 
two nations,—between the “ testaceous”’ Celt, and “ the bivalve” Anglo-Saxon ; 
but as an illustration of the attachment of the Dublin men to their beloved 
Carlingford, we may mention this anecdote. 

There was, at the close of the war against Napoleon Bonaparte, several British 





regiments stationed in a town in France. There were many Irish officers 
in these regiments, and one of them undertook, for a wager, with an Englishman, 
to discover in the course of three hours every man who had been born or had 


a basket on his head, calling out, as loudly as he could bawl, “ Carlingfords! 
Car-ling-fords! fresh from the beds—Carlingfoords !’’ The moment this well-known 
and peculiarly intonated cry was heard, every house, room, or abiding-place of a 
Dublin man exhibited its occupant at door and window, and responding to the 
cry with the words—‘“ Here! oysters! Carlingford oysters! come here this 


minute !”? No Dublin man could resist the fascination of the well-remembered 





Through a quality peculiar to itself, it favours the intestinal and gastric absorption, | 


but oysters never. This 


, mote eeps the oysters themselves fresh, prolongs their life | 
for some time until it is destroyed in our stomachs, or until the oyster has been transformed | 


The author is then kind enough to give to his readers some practical | 
The first great lesson in life for every gentleman is, to open his own | 


Our author recommends to the oyster-lover to arm himself not with | 
a sword, but an oyster-knife, and thick towel, and open his own oyster, and the | 
| Rome “preference was given” to the British oysters. 
| are in contradiction to such an assertion. 
The author, fearful | 
| because he could, at the first bite, tell from what coast an oyster had been taken— 


cry, and so—the wager was easily won. . >. 

The author has not only given the modern history of the oyster, but he has 
also looked to the ancient classical writers for information respecting his favourite 
dainty. He has not, however, told all that might be stated on the subject; and 
in the statements that he makes he has fallen into a few mistakes. He says, for 
instance, that ‘‘ the Greeks have not said much in praise of oysters ;” and he does 
not censure them for slighting oysters, because those found in the Mediterranean 
are, in his estimation, nothing better than “ little dabs of watery pulps,’ in fact, 
“oysters but in name.” 

A few extracts from Athenzeus will suffice to show our author that the value of 
the oyster was not unknown to the Greeks. In the thirtieth chapter of his third 
book, the Greek author says :— 


‘¢ And after the viands which have been mentioned, there were then om ay unto us, sepa- 
rately, some large dishes of oysters and other shell-fish, nearly all of which have been thought 


words— 
* Come, now, bring all kinds of shell-fish ; 
Lepades, aspedi, crabyzi, strabeli, cecibali, 
Tethunachia, balani, porphyre, and oysters with closed shells, 
Which are very difficult to open, but very easy to eat.’” 


In the thirty-eighth chapter of the same book, Athenzeus quotes the opinion 
of Aristotle as to the manner in which oysters are generated. In the next chapter 


Not so our author, experienced he quotes the saying of one of the characters in a play— 


in what he writes about, and backed up by a highauthority. Here is his descrip- | 


‘* He put before me oysters, and sea-nettles, and limpets ;” 
as welt as these lines from the Lysistrata of Aristophenes— 
** But you most valiant of the oyster race, 
Offspring of that rough dam, the sea-nettle.” 

In the fortieth chapter of the same book we have the following remarks :— 

‘< Of the thick cheme, those of smaller size, which have tender flesh, are called oysters, and 
they are good for the stomach and easily digested.” 

In the forty-fourth chapter of the same book we are told of 

‘* All the oysters which the foaming brine 
Beneath its vasty bosum cherishes.” 

We are also referred to the poem of Anchestratus on Gastronomy, from which 
these lines are quoted— 

«« Enus has mussels fine, Abydus, too, 
Is famous for its oysters.” 

We pass by the remarks of Athenzeus upon the word “Ostreion” (the primi- 
tive and nominative to the veritable and plural “ Ostreia’”’) being applied to 
various kinds of shell-fish, and his account of the pearl-oysters, and the ancient 
mode of fishing for pearls in “the Persian sea.” We have stated sufficient to show 
that the Greek epicures were by no means indifferent to the peculiar virtues and 
attractions of the oyster. 

The author has, we conceive, fallen into a mistake when he asserts that at 
Two passages in Juvenal 
In the fourth satire, some surprise is 
exhibited by the author at the gustatory acumen of the fat-paunched Montanus, 


at Circe, in the Lucrine Sea, or at Whitstable, in the mouth of the Thames :— 
** Circeis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu.” 

If the Whitstable oyster had been considered so superior in flavour, there would 
_ be little to wonder at it, in its locality being determined by tasting it. 

But, in another passage, Juvenal distinctly mentions the oyster that was con- 
| sidered by the Romans, in his time, to be the best. The vicious man,” observes 
the honest satirist, “is worthy alone of death, even though he makes his supper 
on a hundred of Gaurane oysters.”’ 

** Dignus morte perit, ccenet licet ostrea centum 
Gaurana.” 

“That is,’ observes the erudite Ludovicus Prateus, “ upon the very best 
oysters, which were taken at Baia and the Lucrine lake, near to Gaurus, a 
mountain in Campania.” Strabo, Book v., and Pliny, Book iii., chap. 13, say, 
« These shores beyond all others in the entire sea are enriched with shell-fish and 
fishes: conchylio et pisce nobilitantur.” 

The author, in one passage, refers to Macrobius; but has failed in finding out 
the passage which shows that the Romans eat their oysters not only raw, but 
used them as a sauce with fowl. In describing the luxurious pontifical supper of 
Lentulus, Macrobius mentions first raw oysters, ‘‘ ostreas crudas,” and then refers 
to a dish which he thus describes, “ subtus gallinam altilem patinam ostrearum;” 
which may be interpreted “a crammed fowl stewed in oysters.” He also omits 
to mention, that the illustrious individual, Sergius Orata, who first placed an 
oyster-bed in Baia, decided (‘ adjudicayit” is the word used by Macrobius) that 
the Lucrine were the finest flavoured of all oysters. 

But here we must pause. We must leave unnoticed the ancient superstition 
with respect to oysters, as to their being in one particular similar to mushrooms 
and other fungi, and their increase or diminution dependent upon the changes o! 
the moon. We must also pass without the smallest reference all the ancient 
authorities on this theme that have been collected by the learned author of the 
‘* Piazza Universale.” 

We agree with our author in thinking the oyster is a most delicicus morsel. 
It is a nice little fish with a moral attached to it, and that moral has not escaped 





Holstein, Schleswig, Heligoland, Norwegian, American, French, and Dutch 
oysters. 


» 


In this itulati f . kind f 1 : | the observation ef the greatest poet that ever lived. Shakspeare, in his day, eat 
uS recapitulatio ; mis s 0 ste 1@ é r takes : - : : : 
py aa Ss A RESOMS KEBUS OF CYSEES ChS GUSROF takes UPON | oysters, and we conclude this article with his words~ 


x: The Oyster: Where, how, and when to find, breed, cook, and eat it. London: Tribner & | 
Co., 6, Paternoster-row. 1861. 
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** Bich honesty dwells, like your miser, sir, in a poor house; as your pearl in your foul 
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on Colour Blindness ;’ 
he wrote a great number of papers on scientific subjects for different societies and 


University of Edinburgh, &c. By his sister, Jessie Aitken Wilson. 
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EFFIE VERNON.* 


Tus is a very interesting, well-written “tale,” or perhaps its more appro- 
priate name should be a “ novel of fashionable life,” written by a lady, in which 
the principal characters portrayed are ladies. “ Effie Vernon” is described as 
almost perfect—as one whose great aim in life is to make herself loved by poor 
and rich, and whose only defect is that she is secretly in love with a very worth- 
lees and contemptible fellow, who admires, but will not her because she 
has not a fortune; but on whom she subsequently bestows her hand, when he is 
a widower, the father of two children, and enriched by the possession of his 
first wife’s wealth. ‘ Effie Vernon,” who gives her name to the tale, is not, how- 
ever, the real heroine. 

The author had probably intended, in the first construction of the plot, to have 
made “ Effie” the heroine ; but changed her purpose afterwards as the character 
of another—Gertrude—developed itself in the progress of composition. Ger- 
trude is a fashionable young lady—according to her own account of herself— 
devoted to the world, ambitious to hold a high place in society, quite ready and 
willing to sacrifice herself so that she may obtain a husband of high rank and 
large fortune; and, having this object in view, careless as to who she may flirt 
with, and indifferent to the feelings of those that her lightness and frivolity, com- 
bined with her great personal beauty, may have deluded into the notion their 
attentions have awakened her affections. In pursuance of her plan of life, Ger- 
trude is described as having induced a young and not very brilliant nobleman to 
propose for her; and, when she has so far succeeded, she then to her dismay dis- 
covers that a certain Doctor Moore, a man of humble rank in life, as compared 
to her own, but who is described as one highly endowed with talents, knowledge, 
and accomplishments, has not only fallen desperately in love with her, but that she 
—unconsciously and almost imperceptibly to herself—has become deeply and 
irretrievably attached to him. 

The author endeavours to interest the reader in the character of Gertrude, and 
yet does not shrink from describing the course which the young lady, upon 
making this discovery, is resolved upon pursuing. To persons of ordinary minds 
it will appear to be utterly base and scandalous. Gertrude, feeling that her heart 
is possessed by Moore, knowing that he is dying from love of her, determines to 
retain her love for Moore, and yet to fulfil her engagement with the young noble- 
man and to become his wife! Nay more, she has the cruelty to ask of Moore to 
remain by her side, and to help her to bear the misery which she is wilfully pre- 
paring for herself in becoming the wife of another, for whom she has no love and 
but little respect. 

Thus far we think it right to disclose the author’s plot; but we must refer 
the reader to the book itself to see how the story is developed, and with 
what skill its incidents are unfolded so as to make one take an interest in its pro- 
gress, and, at last, to sympathise with and feel compassion for the sufferings and 
struggles of Gertrude. 

The author has succeeded in writing a novel which well repays perusal from 
the first page to the last. A great knowledge of life, as it actually is carried on 
in the districts of Belgravia and Tyburnia, is exhibited ; but the writer is not so 
happy when she descends from these heights, and introduces the reader to per- 
sonages in the middle classes of society. The “city people” and their “ mil- 
lionaires” are not, she may rest assured, either so vulgar, obtuse, or vicious, as 
she fancies. Her fault is that of the authoress of “ Evelina,’ if we recollect 
aright, that old and once popular novel; the grand are described as good, and 
their inferiors in position as low-minded, mean, and envious. Such ideas are 
totally erroneous. The great mass of the middle classes are sound at heart. 
They know their own position, and do not pretend to be what they are not. 
Virtue, high honour, and the thorough spirit of a true English gentleman are to 
be found in Russell, Bloomsbury, and Fitzroy Squares, as well as in Grosvenor- 
square and Park-lane. It is to sin not only against good taste, but well-known 
truth, to write a book for the purpose of producing a contrary impression. 

The disparagement of the middle classes is the grave fault with which “ Effie 
Vernon” is chargeable. Its merits are that various characters are described with 
great vigour, that they are well contrasted with each other, and are combined 
together in a plot so well constructed, as to make the book be read with unflag- 
ging interest. The following extract is given as a specimen of the liveliness of 
the author’s style :— 


** Most families have a hfe noire, in the shape, usually, of a near relative, who, from his or 
her intimate knowledge of family affairs, and peculiarities of individual temper and habit, has a 
fearful power of striking home the shaft of petty annoyance or graver mischief. The béfe is 
more often of the feminine gender, and has commonly a strong penchant for interference in the 
affairs of others, particularly the juniors of the family, whose errors and follies are her especial 
province. The Léte’s element is finding fault, and its supreme delight contradiction, yet it has 
often such a perverse blending of good ——— or perhaps of usefulness, as to make the com- 
bat doubly unequal ; the opposing side having perhaps only truth, generous simplicity, and an 
impetuous temper to bring into the field against the older and practised tacticians, and your 
Lctes are always tacticians.”’ F , 


We can recommend “ Effie Vernon” as an interesting work of its kind: and 
our belief is that it will be urgently sought after in circulating libraries. Saying 
so much for it, we feel bound also to add, that some sentiments are attributed 
to the author’s favourite character, Doctor Moore, that are not in accordance 
with sound doctrine. Some of Doctor Moore’s notions are such as might be 
expected from one whose Bible was “ The Vestiges of Creation,” and his Prayer- 
book an odd number of “ The Spiritualist Magazine.” , 








AN EDINBURGH PROFESSOR.+ 


Dr. GeorGe WILson, of Edinburgh, acquired a very considerable local reputa- 
tion as an accomplished lecturer on science. He was also an experimental 
chemist, and a voluminous writer on scientific subjects. His separate works, as 

. 5] tae 


carefully enumerated in the book before us, were “ Chemistry, an Elementary Text- 


book ;” ‘The Life and Works of the Hon. Henry Cavendish ;” “The Life of 
Dr. John Reid; “ Electricity and the Electric Telegraph,” reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Review; ‘The Chemistry of the Stars,” reprinted from the British 
Quarterly Review, and both published in the Travellers’ Library; “ Researches 
’ and “ The Five Gateways of Knowledge.” Besides these, 


various journals, and published many lectures. He was also a poet, and his occa- 


sional poetry is much above par. His contemporaries and associates spoke and 
wrote of him with affection, respect, and admiration. 
praise was not easily extorted, and never lavishly bestowed, said of him, in 
letter to a friend, “‘ His severer style is admirable, and nothing can be better than 
the lucid and energetic brevity with which he abstracts facts and condenses 


Thus Lord Jeffrey, whose 


a 











* Effie Vernon; or, Life and its Lessons. By Julia Addison, anthor of «“ Evelyn Lascelles,” 


“Sister Kate,” &c, London: E. Marlborough & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 1861. 


+ Memoir of George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the 
Edinburgh ; Edmonston 





arguments.” To Dr. Wilson himself Lord Jeffrey wrote—“ I do not go entirely 
with you in some of your conclusions, but I never read anything you write, 
without feeling myself the better for it.” ‘1 have a very sincere admiration for 
your gifts and attainments, and if you will allow me to say it, a very true 
affection for the lovable traits I have discovered in your nature.’ “I shall be 
proud to learn that you think the offer of my friendship worthy of your accept- 
ance.” Dr. Cairns, who had known him all his active life, said, “‘ His gifts of 
exposition and illustration were perfectly wonderful. A_ scientific clearness 
of conception and expression hardly to be surpassed, with fulness of knowledge 
ranging over a vast variety of inquiry, were in him combined with a freshness of 
fancy that seized on the most un analogies and contrasts, an exuberant 
humour, that gave zest and relief to the hardest and gravest subjects, and a high 
strain of moral eloquence, that tinted every topic with man’s joys and sorrows, 
and deep and enduring interest.” ‘ His elegant and ‘graceful mind,” said Pro- 
fessor Playfair, ‘‘ his genial and happy spirit, made him many friends, but never 
a single enemy.’ The book contains many similar, and some of them affecting 
proofs of the regard of his pupils, associates, and friends ; and though we may 
doubt the assertion, that on his death “ for two days a gloom settled on the city, 
affecting rich and poor, learned and unlearned alike,” we cannot fail to recognize 
in him a man of great local distinction, beloved, respected, and admired, where he 
lived and laboured. 

He died in 1859 at the age of 41. He was born in an unhealthy family. The 
“shadow of the grave,” as he said, was always over his father’s house ; and 
though he was an extremely lively child, he was, through his whole short exist- 
ence, a prey to disease and suffering—even to having a diseased foot amputated 
to save his life. His body was essentially ricketty, but his mind was active and 
his exertions great. His popularity as a private lecturer induced the Govern- 
ment, when it established a chair of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, 
to nominate him the first Regius Professor ; and he had attained much renown, 
and was full of hopes that he might achieve a great success, when his worn-out 
body became the prey of death, and deprived Edinburgh of one of its most 
distinguished men. ‘ While many of Dr. Wilson’s contemporaries,” says Dr. 
Gladstone, “could pursue a train of research with greater ability, none could 
perhaps render the new truth so attractive by copious imagery and varied illus- 
tration.” If not a profound philosopher, he was unsurpassed for the felicity with 
which he explained the most abstruse and most familiar facts of established 
science. His style was at once smart .and forcible, epigrammatic and weighty, 
totally different from “the wretched style of Alison, alternating begween the 
flattest monotony and most outrageous bombast,’ which “ excited his unbounded 
contempt.” We have read many of his essays with great pleasure and still 
greater instruction; but we have none of them at hand, and the present work 
gives us very few specimens of the racy and striking manner in which he 
interested the reader on abstruse subjects. The book is indeed defective from 
not giving a few more specimens of his peculiar style, and his sister would have 
done him a greater service in the eyes of the world had she, or some com- 
petent person, preserved more of the writer and less of the religious professor. 
Dr. Gladstone says of his life of Cavendish :— 

** His pen, wg of the man isolated from his fellows is quite photographic, and after once 
reading it, we have always a mental portrait of him wandering about the house at Clapham, 
inspecting his thermometers and rain guages, dining his few friends off the invariable leg of 
mutton, and indifferent to objects that excite or gratify the imaginations, emotions, or higher 
affections.. ‘His theory of the universe,’ Wilson said, ‘seems to have been that it consisted 
solely of a multitude p Bee which should be weighed, numbered, and measured; and the 


vocation to which he considered himself called, was to weigh, number, and measure as many of 
those objects as his allotted threescore years and ten would permit.’ ” 


The two following brief extracts are the most characteristic of the peculiarities 
of his style contained in the book :— 


** Picture to yourself the contrast between a great orchestra containing some hundred 
performers and instruments and that small music room built of ivory, no bigger than a cherry- 
stone, which we call an ear, where there is ample accommodation for them all to play together,— 
the players, indeed, and their instruments are each admitted. The true performance is within the 
ear’s music,room, and each one of us has the whole orchestra to himself. When we thus realise the 
wondrous capacity of the organ of hearing, I think we shall not fail to find an intellectual and 
esthetical as well as a great mora! admonition,—the Divine words—‘ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.’”’ 

‘* What an instrument for good is the hand, what an instrument for evil,—and all the day long 
it never is idle. There is no implement which it cannot wield, and it should never, in working 
hours, be without one. We unwisely restrict the term handicraftsman or worker to the more 
laborious callings, but it belongs to all honest, earnest men and women, and it is a title which 
each should covet. For the Queen's hand is the sceptre, and for the soldier's hand the sword, 
for the carpenter's hand the saw, and for the smith’s hand the hammer, for the farmer's hand 
the plough, for the woman's hand the needle, &c. If none of these, or the like, will fit us, the 
felon’s chain should be round our wrist, and our hand on the prisoner's crank. But for each 
willing man and woman there is a tool they may learn to handle, and for all there is the commard 
—whatsoever thou findest to do, do it with all thy might.” 


The peculiarities of his style are better illustrated by such brief extracts from 
his letters as the following, than by any other parts of the book :— 

** T must make fresh claims on your sympathy with me as one involved in the miseries of 
flitting. Every day reveals some new and more horrible phasis of the detestable crisig we are in. 
Blankets, table-covers, even carpets, are taking wings to themselves, and fleeing away, and I have 
to keep watchful eyes on my crutches, lest they should abscond in company with some migratory 
grate. With what a deep sympathy I read the answer of the colliers to the question, ‘ Why 
their houses were so empty of useful household articles ’—‘ That furniture was an unco fash at a 
flitting.’ ’’ “IT have got Jamaica soils to analyse, and I am seeking for pounded missionaries 
and crystallized tears of emancipation-seeking negroes.” ‘For all this whirling and nigkt- 
travelling I was to pay—the sleeping voleano in my lungs was roused from its slumbers,”’ ‘ I have 
been running a race with death since I reached my majority.” ‘Had her Majesty consulted 
my doctors she would have given me a sofa rather than a chair.” 


There is throughout his writings a minute and graphic description which 
reminds one of Dickens, and of odd illustrations which resemble the writings of 
Hood. He is to science what they were to literature, and while he resembled the 
latter in the racy quaintness of his wit he surpassed him in the extreme suffering 
under which he was always merry, “brimful of humour.” In spite of great 
bodily disadvantages, he was one of the first writers and most admired lecturers 
of the day. But it is remarkable, and the fact must be noticed, as showing the 
superior advantages of literature to science as a pursuit, that while the works of 
Dickens and Hood have been sold by hundreds of thousands, and passages quoted 
from them are in every one’s mouth, Dr. Wilgon’s friends can only boast that his 
beautiful and elaborate work, the “ Five Gateways of Knowledge,” has sold 
to the extent of 8,000; and the sale of the “ First Text-book of Chemistry,” a 
volume of ‘Chambers’ Educational Course,”’ a remarkably clear exposition of the 
science, has extended, in nine years, no further than 24,000 copies. 

Dr. Wilson was impressed with the disadvantages of scientific writers as compared 
to writers of fiction, and in one of his letters says :—‘‘ The scientifics are very indig - 
nant at the recent knighting of three painters and a musician, while not one of us has 
partaken of any of the smiles of royal favour. Half Europe never heard of Bishop 
the musician. And who is Hayter, that he should carry off the honouy before men 
adinired in Europe and America?” He expresses a wish for some of the Queen's 
cash, and says, “ ‘There is a petty German duke enabling Liebig to beat all the 
English chemists hollow.” ‘Our professors can scarcely keep life in them.”’ 
The cause of this comparative indifference in the public to the pursuits and 
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, 
writings of scientific men which influences the conduct of men of talent lies in the 


general ignorance of scientific subjects, not in the bestowed or withheld 
by German dukes and royal queens. 
duke’s bounty, and may have been enabled to make discoveries ; but we will 
match all that he has ever done by the deeds of scores of unpensioned scientific 
men in England. At the same time we will boldly say that knowledge and 

Rar gaiengine wenn mers eey af eaeeliie works Ce eee 
the public, is far greater in England than in Germany. e@ evi indifference 
to scientific truth is disappearing much more rapidly by the progress of the 
multitude in knowledge here than in any part of the Continent. It may be 
regretted that the very best kind of knowledge is not prized equally to mere 
amusement, which makes literature as a paying pursuit superior to science ; but 
the evil will not be remedied : it will perhaps add indignation to indifference should 
scientific men, whose sentiments Dr. Wilson shared, succeed in their rather 
unseemly scramble to get hold of the Queen’s cash. 

Dr. Wilson and his compeers, when they ask, Whoever heard of Bishop? 
should be reminded that he and they are very little known beyond their own 
cliques and circles. Herding together they foster in each other an e 
notion of themselves, which their success in society does not confirm. Ignorant 
of, or ignoring the fact that the world does not pursue objects on account of their 
intrinsic or abstract value, but on account of the pleasure derived, or expected 
to be derived, from the pursuit, they claim a homage which the world does not 
and will not accord them. It refuses to reward their labours as it rewards the 
labours of a Thackeray, a Spurgeon, or a Madame Novello.| Their estimate of 
their utility and importance does not agree with that of the world; and whatever 
may be its veneration for departed greatness it has little for scientific men now 
alive. In this part of the island, by many well-informed persons, Dr. Wilson, 
over whom all Edinburgh wept, has never been heard of. 

The book which will make him better known would have been much more suc- 
cessful had the first half of the 529 pages been compressed into sixty. A sister’s 
love has preserved an immense number of details and published a great many 
uninteresting letters that might possibly have been acceptable had Dr. Wilson 
been a Wellington or a Bonaparte. Some of these details may not be unaccept- 
able to a few tender-hearted mothers and sisters ; but they should be spared from 
the life of a scientific man, in whom France, America, and perhaps all Europe 
are said to be interested. 

Mere style and great power of exposition, we must add, do not make a great 
philosopher. We have had occasion to know that Dr. Wilson took up views 
hastily and clung to prejudices that deeper thinkers discarded. His most original 
work, and that on which his reputation as an investigator will chiefly rest,—‘*The 
Colour Blindness of some Individuals,’ relates to a far less extraordinary phenomenon 
than he makes it. In substance colour blindness is closely akin to the fact that every 
ear does not perceive sounds with equal accuracy, and that a good musical ear is 
more strange than a clearly discriminating eye. Both, too, are only examples of 
the general fact, that the sensations excited by the outward world differ as the 
recipients differ. If we all saw, heard, and felt all things exactly alike, there 
could be no differences nor disputes. We are all partially blind, partially deaf, 
partially insensible ; and each is partially so according to his individual nature. 
Of this general dispensation “colour blindness,” or the insensibility of some to 
colours perceived by others, is only a portion, and though Dr. Wilson put his 
observations to a practical use, such as in common life is continually made by 
individuals following pursuits for which, from their peculiar faculties they are 
adapted, he failed to draw from his observations the general deduction—the 
basis of all toleration—that individuals have different sensations of sight, hearing, 
and feeling from the same apparent outward sources. Honoured, admired, and 
applauded in Edinburgh,—worthy, indeed, of all honour for the services he per- 
formed with a most inefficient instrument, his feeble and broken body,—Dr. 
Wilson was not a profound thinker, and will, probably, be neither so widely known 
nor so long remembered as “ Bishop the musician.” The book is the homage of 
a sister’s love; had it been written by an impartial man it would have been kept 
within much smaller dimensions. 





THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 


Unper this somewhat exciting title Mr. Gosse, a frequent and popular writer 
on various natural history subjects, has lately put forth a volume in the most 
approved staccato style of literature. Chapters having for their headings single 
words of portentous meaning are well enough adapted to attract and startle the 
public, and induce the jaded reader to believe that he has fallen on some fresh 
excitement. Thus, “The Vast,’ “The Minute,” “The Memorable,” “The 
Wild,” and “‘ The Terrible,” lead us up a terrific ascent to “The Unknown,” and 
then comes the closing scene of all—‘“‘ The Great Unknown.” 

Not without ingenuity has the author tortured his imagination and memory by 
walking them upon these lofty stilts throughout a whole volume. As in Hum- 
boldt’s “ Ansichten der Natar,’’ and Schleiden’s “ Plant’’—two genuine works of 
imagination based on natural history and physical geography, both of which have 
been introduced to the English reader under peculiarly favourable circumstances— 
we find in Mr. Gosse’s book an attempt, by a series of vivid and highly-coloured 
pictures, to present accurate science clothed with the charms of a novel or a poem ; 
but the effort is here everywhere manifest, and the description, carried on for a 
time at a high level, often suddenly sinks, and becomes familiar, if not vulgar. 
The sketches of travellers are borrowed with great freedom, and strung together 
without much art ; and it unfortunately happens that the accounts of some who 
are comparatively incompetent to observe are treated with the same respect, if 
they suit the occasion, as the more valuable and trustworthy statements of 
cultivated and educated naturalists. 

If we forget the headings of the chapters and look over the pages of Mr. Gosse’s 
book for information and amusement, we shall find it to be another collection of 
the “Curiosities of Natural History,” as little connected together and as completely 
objectiess as the works recently published by Mr. F. Buckland under that title, and 
containing far less of original and personal observation. We feel bound to make 
these remarks, not so much because there is harm or mischief in these collections, 
which may be in themselves admirable, but because we object on principle to the 
practice of putting forth a mere compilation as an original work. Mr. Gosse tells 
us that he has “ sought to paint a series of pictures, the reflections of scenes and 
aspects in nature,” whereas he has merely cut out from a number of odd volumes 
and newspapers a multitude of coloured prints, good and bad, and then, having 
also picked up a few second-hand pictures, he has arranged the whole in a 
dozen gorgeous frames, each frame containing a group of prints and pictures, 
pasted in without much regard to order and with but little taste. The twelve 
groups thus formed are marked with the titles already referred to, and in this 
state are put forth to the public for exhibition. 





* The Romence of Natural History, By Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. London: Nisbet, 1860, 
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The three last and most exciting of the titles in the work before us are " 
tively “ The Terrible,’ “The Unknown,” and “The Great Unknown ;” the two 
latter being intended to include various animals and plants of which obscure 
accounts have been given, of objects doubtfully seen at the bottom of water, or 
doubtfully recorded by inefficient observers. these are the unicorn of 
heraldry, the half-negro, half-baboon of Central America, and lastly, the great 
unknown, the fondest offspring of Mr. Gosse’s romantic brain—the supposed sea. 
serpent—so often described but so seldom seen, and which hitherto no one hag 
succeeded in bringing to bay and depositing in some vast marine aquarium or 
museum of zoological curiosities. 

The existence of a hairy man of the woods—a “great devil” of the Indians 
of the Orinoco—seems to some extent countenanced by the discovery recently 
made of the “ gorilla’ of tropical Africa, whose skull at any rate is sometimes 
larger*than that of a man, whose strength is enormous, and whose proportions, 
though those of a large ape rather than a human being, are yet a great deal too 
near our own to be pleasant. The following extract will give a favourable im. 
pression of some of our author’s more interesting statements. It is from the 
chapter of “the Terrible” :— 


**This great ape makes the nearest approach of any brute animal to the human form. It is 
fully to man in stature but immensely more broad and muscular, while its strength is 
wn hey He is said to be more than a match for the lion.” 


‘The rivalry between the mighty ape and the elephant is curious, and leads to somewhat 


. 


comic results. The old male is always armed with a stout stick when on the scout, and knows 
how to use it. The elephant has no intentional evil thoughts towards the gorilla, but, unfortu. 
nately, they love the same sorts of fruit. When the ape sees the elephant busy with his trunk 
among the twigs he instantly regards it as an infraction of the laws o Poet. and dropping 

uietly down to the bough, he wre d brings his club smartly down on the sensitive finger of 
the elephant’s proboscis, and drives off the alarmed animal trumpeting shrilly with rage and pain.” 

‘The young athletic negroes in their ivory hunts well know the prowess of the gorilla. He 
does not, like the lion, suddenly retreat on seeing them, but swings himself rapidly down to the 
lower branches, courting the conflict, and clutches at the foremost of his enemies. The hideous 
aspect of his visage, his green eyes flashing with rage, is heightened by the thick prominent 
brows being"drawn spasmodically up and down, causing a horrible and fiendish scowl. Weapons 
are torn from their possessor’s grasp, gun-barrels bent and crushed in by the powerful hands and 
vice-like teeth of the enraged brute. ore horrid still, however, is the sudden and unexpected 
fate which is often inflicted by him. Two negroes will be walking through one of the woodland 

aths, unsuspicious of evil, when, in an instant, one misses his companion, or turns to see him 
Srawn up in the air with a convulsed choking cry, and in a few minutes oe to the ground 
a strangled corpse. The terrified survivor gazes up and meets the grin and glare of the fiendish 
giant, who, watching his opportunity, had suddenly put down his immense hand, caught the 
wretch by the neck with resistless power, and dropped him only when he ceased to struggle.” 
—Pp. 257-259. 

In reference to the unicorn, our author, in his poetic capacity, is bound to 
recognize the probability of its existence, but offers nothing very new in support 
of his opinion, which is based rather on the sketches and descriptions of African 
natives, whether Caffres, negroes, or Arabs, than on any natural history evidence. 
With regard to the great sea serpent he is more at home, and, as he states in the 
preface that this, the ‘one subject on which I have bestowed more than usual 
pains, and which I myself regard with more than common interest,” we expect 
to find it worked up with corresponding fervour and intensity ; but whether from 
exhaustion, owing to long effort, or from some other cause, this chapter is espe- 
cially bald and tame, and affords a marvellous instance of bathos and anti-climax. 

The existence of the sea-serpent is fully believed in by most Norwegians, by 
sailors generally, and by American skippers almost to a man. Some of these 
believe they have seen it, some are even quite sure they have seen it, and all with- 
out exception know somebody who has seen it, and the accounts are found to agree 
marvellously together—the pictures painted of it being, to use a nautical expression, 
‘all tarred with the same brush.” But somehow or other, the naturalists, who 
only doubt until they are convinced, and would only be too happy to add a new 
animal of this remarkable character to the list of those already properly described, 
have never yet succeeded in obtaining such evidence as is satisfactory to them: 
first, as to the serpent character of the animal supposed to have been seen; next, 
as to its real dimensions and proportions. That some large animals, unknown to 
the observer, have been seen from time to time in open sea, and more frequently 
in the Norwegian fjords, there seems no doubt. That such animals have swam 
with head and neck out of the water, and have left a large wake as if belonging 
to a long body, is probably equally true ; but beyond this, there is no evidence of 
the slightest value. No dead animal of the kind supposed has been seen by wit- 
nesses whose evidence can be quoted; no bone or fragment has been brought 
forward for examination, and no careful sketch has been made at the time and on 
the spot of any one observation, nor has any observation been recorded which was 
made by a person in the habit of describing animals, and capable of drawing 
correctly. 

In the absence of evidence, Mr. Gosse does not, indeed, suggest any definite 
evidence of his own, but prefers to take up the opinion of Mr. E. Newman, 
Mr. Morries Stirling, and an anonymous F. G. S., rather than agree with Professor 
Owen in the explanation of the best authenticated case that has been quoted of 
late years. He is quite satisfied to express his “own confident persuasion that 
there exists some oceanic animal of immense proportions (the Great Unknown) 
which has not yet been received into the category of scientific zoology,” and his 
“strong opinion that it possesses close affinities with the fossil Enaliosaurians of 
the lias.” Considering the total absence of any direct natural history evidence 
whatever on the subject, we leave our author in the happy possession of this cer- 
tainty, hoping that in other matters in which he has confidence, there may be 
somewhat more and better groundwork for his faith. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE.* 


THE fall of the Western Empire had for immediate result the establishment of 
the modern nations of Europe. We ought eagerly to welcome every information 
afforded us on so important a crisis in history, and one in which we possess 
actually so great an interest; but the notions existing in general of this epoch 
are very vague and incomplete, for however admirable may be the work of 
Gibbon, the scope of it is too vast, and its tone too philosophical, to admit of those 
details of manners and customs without which history loses half its attractions. 

Tempted by the multiplicity of incidents scarcely known hitherto, M. Améd¢e 
Thierry has written, in his usual clear and picturesque style, a volume embracing 
only a short period as to time (from 467 to 493), but so full of stirring and grave 
events, that one cannot help regretting, on reaching the end of it, that more 
should not have been said on the first Italian kingdom, founded by Theodor‘c; 
King of the Goths, after the murder of his rival Odoacer by his own hand during 
a banquet. 

The barbarians had at this period so completely done away with all the manner 
and customs of the Western Roman empire, that the Emperor Theodosius enacted 
a law prohibiting the citizens of Rome, under the penalty of exile, to wear the 
costume of the Goths. Aetius, one of the most powerful Roman generals, marrie! 

* Récits de Histoire Romaine au Vme, Siécle. 
Didier. London: D. Nutt, 





Par Amédée Thierry. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: 
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a woman of the Visigoths, an alliance unheard of until then ; and Sidonius Apol- 
linaris represents her in his descriptive poetry as fierce as the German prophetess 
Véléda, as cruel as Agrippina, and as proud as the noblest Roman matron. 

It is to this same poet Sidonius that we owe almost all the detail» of the last 
struggle of Rome against the barbarian chiefs. Himself Prefect of Rome, and a 
prolific writer, no man could be better fitted to give us a picture of the times. 

In awork which does not profess to be a history, but only sketches of principal 
events, we believe that M. Amédée Thierry might have made a greater use of the 
above-named author, who, in his numerous epistles and in his panegyrics, has 
described the invaders under their several aspects, each race being characterized 
separately, and the semi-barbarian courts of the Sicambri, the Heruli, or the 
Burgund kings or chiefs, are painted in vivid colours. 

In one of the most remarkable chapters of this book, a picture is given of the 
Vandal king, Genseric, and of his restoration of the ancient power of Carthage, 
animated with all the hatred which had formerly instigated Hannibal to the 
destruction of Rome. But this time the conqueror was the son of a barbarian 
slave, he was ugly, small in stature, lame, and cruel. In order to crush all com- 
petition in his family for supremacy over the Vandals, he caused his sister-in-law 
and his nephews to be thrown in a river with stones round their necks. Under his 
rule Carthage existed anew, and her fleet was all-powerful in the Mediterranean. 
This is the man whose army was encamped in the Forum, and who ‘made himself 
master of Rome, which he pillaged for fourteen days. 

How he was admitted within the walls by Eudoxia, widow of Valentinian IIT., 
how he took her and her two daughters, and brought them to Carthage as slaves, 
how he married the eldest to his son Huneric, who was to be his successor in 
power, and how again, after seven years of captivity, Eudoxia was sent to Con- 
stantinople, is a tale worthy of being wrought into a romance. 

Another striking incident in the work of M. Thierry is the extraordinary pro- 
clamation of Romulus Augustulus, the last Roman Emperor of the Western 
Empire. The son of Orestes, one of the secretaries of Attila, who was now at the 
head of the Roman army, Romulus, was only fourteen years old when his father 
deposed the Emperor Nepos, and like many barbarian chiefs before and after him, 
he refused to accept the imperial purple in his stead. The interregnum had 
lasted two months to the great dissatisfaction of the army, when one morning a 
troop of soldiers, sent by some unknown authority, invaded the house of Orestes, 
carried away his son, placed him on a shield, and robing him in the mantle of the 
Czesars, which trailed over the ground, they paraded him in this fashion through 
the streets of Ravenna, and proclaimed Romulus Augustulus Emperor of the 
Western Empire amid the thundering plaudits of the populace and the army. 
The father notified this act to the Emperor of Constantinople, and of course took 
the reins of government in his hands until his son should be of age. 

But he enjoyed his triumph a very short time. Less than a year afterwards, 
Orestes was murdered by Odoacer, and the young emperor was seized by a few 
soldiers on the spot, where he had endeavoured to hide himself, after throwing 
aside his imperial mantle. He was brought trembling and weeping bitterly before 
the victorious barbarian chief, who, pitying his youth and beauty, sent him to 
Lucullanum, a lovely country seat in Campania, where he died in obscurity. 
Odoacer was proclaimed, not Emperor, but King of Italy, and so ended for ever 
the far-famed Roman empire, founded by the chief of a horde of brigands, 
Romulus, and destroyed by a barbarian chief. 

The word history is often probably connected with the idea of dulness, for in 
many narratives there is a constant heaping-up of facts, a hasty delineation of 
character, and the incidents are all more or less confused. It is not so, however, 
with the work before us. M. Amedée Thierry has, it is true, only presented us 
with a limited portion of history, but of great interest, and thoroughly examined. 
His facts are grouped with much descriptive talent, patience, and accuracy, and 
his work is the more acceptable as the subject has hitherto been very cursorily 
treated, even by the best historians, and but little inquired into by the greatest 
scholars. 

We recommend with confidence this attractive picture of the fifth century. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


There are eight articles in the Quarterly for January. The first, dpropos of 
the Prince of Wales’s visit, directs attention to Canada as “one of the finest 
fields for colonization in the British dominions,’ and points out one of the 
consequences arising from ignorance as to its capabilities and advantages, the 
remarkable fact that, during the season of 1859, there arrived in Canada as 
settlers not more than 6,000 persons speaking the English language, while in the 
same season the United States received more than 45,000 natives of the United 
Kingdom, as an increase to their industrial population. A clear, but distinct 
history of ** Welsh Literature,” from the earliest times, is given in the second 
article, which concludes with an analysis of a work written about 150 years ago, 
in Welsh, by a person named Elis Wyn, and appears to have been based upon the 
writings of Milton, John Bunyan, and Quevedo. This strange composition is 
entitled “The Sleeping Bard; or, Visions of the World, Death, and Hell.” Mr. 
Motley’s ‘‘ History of the Dutch Republic,” an account of “The Iron Manufac- 
ture,” and the recent proceedings in Italy, constitute the substance of the third, 
fourth, and fifth articles. The sixth is one of those pleasant, gossiping, anti- 
quarian papers, for which the Quarterly has long been celebrated. It is entitled 
“The Dogs of History and Romance ;”’ and we are glad to perceive due 
credit given for some of its statements to that most useful and interesting 
periodical, Notes and Queries, that small weekly assistant of students, the indis- 
pensabie hand-book of every one who is engaged in literary pursuits, or who devotes 
a portion of his time to researches in the documents, customs, and manners of 
by-gone ages. ‘The Income Tax and its Rivals’’ is a puzzler for political econo- 
mists; and under the title of “ Essays and Reviews,” the recent publication of 
“the Oxford divines” is treated at considerable length.——In the Edinburgh 
there are ten articles :—1. “ Church Endowment and Liturgical Revision.” 2. 
“Japan and the Japanese.” 3. “The Victoria Bridge.’ 4. “ Political Ballads 
of England and Scotland.” 65. “Ocean Telegraphy.” 6. “ Autobiography of Dr. 
A. Carlyle.’ 7. “ Motley’s History of the United Netherlands.” 8. Forbes 
and Tyndall on the Alps and their Glaciers.” 9. “The Kingdom of Italy.” 10. 
“ Naval Organization.” Of these, the two most remakable articles are the second 
and the ninth. A careful reswmé is presented of all the information contained in 
the Parliamentary papers upon “Japan and the Japanese.” 
public all the information that has been collected subsequent to the work of Mr. 


Oliphant relative to that strange nation with which England is now seeking to | 


establish permanent diplomatic and commercial relations. The reviewer points 
out yery clearly the difficulties that are in the way of rendering those relations 
satisfactory. He recommends united action on the part of the European powers, 
as the surest means of producing an impression upon the governing powers in 
Japan. In dealing with the affairs of Italy, the position of that country, when 
raised to the rank of a powerful kingdom, is shown to be, from its very nature, 
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much good may be done in such a case by a lady. 
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friendly towards Austria (once that power shall have parted with Venetia), and in 
rivalry with France—both politically and commercially——The first article in 
the British Quarterly is devoted to the same theme as the last article in the 
Quarterly—‘* the Essays and Reviews,” published by the Messrs. Parker, and is 
entitled ‘“‘The New Move in Oxford.” In an article upon “ Abortive Legislation,’ 
the British Quarterly falls into two st mistakes with reference to Lord John 
Russell’s “‘ Ecclesiastical Titles Bill.” It is first said it “ was the only measure 
of importance that passed in the session of 1852;” and next, that “ the Queen came 
down in state that so grand a measure might receive the royal assent in person, 
amid a flourish of trumpets, and the significant sponsorship of the Garter King 
at Arms.” Neither statement is correct. ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill” was 
debated and passed in the session of 1851, and the Queen did not come down to 
the House of Lords to sanction it. The bill was passed with a variety of other 
measures on the same night, the royal assent being signified in the usual common- 
place way by commissioners, and one of these commissioners was an Irish peer— 
the Marquis Clanricarde. The Family Treaswry of Sunday Reading, is a pious 
monthly miscellany, edited by the Rev. Andrew Cameron. It is sufficient to 
name such a publication, so conducted, to ensure a welcome for it amongst reli- 
gious families. The past month has seen the issue of a new Natural History 
Review, a quarterly journal of biological science. Some years ago a periodical 
appeared under the same title, but which, we believe, succumbed at the second 
volume. With the names of Huxley, Busk, Sclater, Wyville, Thompson, and 
others of high repute enrolled on its staff the present issue ought to be suc- 
cessful. Amongst the original articles in this opening number is one by Pro- 
fessor Huxley on the much-vexed question of the zoological relations of man 
with the lower animals, and an interesting note on an organ in the common skate 
apparently homologous to the electrical organ of the torpedo. In one of the 
reviews the present state of knowledge of the lowest group of animals—the Pro- 
togoa, is lucidly detailed. There are other papers of interest, and the present 
series will apparently rank with the best of our purely scientific periodicals. 














MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


On Capital Punishment for Murder. An Essay, by Lord Hobart. London: 
Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand.—An able argument for the abolition of 
capital punishment upon persons convicted for murder. A single sentence from 
this Essay will show that the author does not attempt to conceal from his 
readers the difficulty of the task he has undertaken :—‘ Speaking generally, there 
is no doubt that the expectation of death will operate with far more effect to 
deter from crime, than the same degree of expectation of any other punishment 


such as would be possible in modern times.” 





The Pictwre History of England; in Eighty beautiful Engravings, accom. 
panied by an Historical Summary, suited to the capacities of youth. London and 
New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.—The most effective manner of impressing 
the great facts of history upon the minds of children is by means of pictures ; but 
scrupulous care should be taken in the selection of the pictures that they represent 
none other than indisputable facts. Such, we suppose, was the intention with 
the editors of the present work; and yet they have given us an illustration, 
“ Edgar the Pacific rowed down the Dee by eight princes.” There can be no 
doubt that such a circumstance is said to have occurred, but the assertion of the 
monkish annalists is controverted by later writers. From the times of the ancient 
inhabitants, the Britons, whose occupation of England is represented by a picture 
of the old druidical temple at Stonehenge, down to the signing of the general 
peace in 1815, the young are conducted through the most striking passages in 
English history. It is a good idea, effectively carried ouw#. A neater or a more 
useful present could not be made to am intelligent child. 





Tchinovicks. Translated from the Russian by Frederick Aston. London: L. 
Booth, 307, Regent-street. A collection of tales originally written in the Russian 
language, and translated by Mr. Aston. The term “Tchinovicks”’ is applied to “the 
Civil Service” in Russia, and embraces that whole host of official personages consti- 
tuting “ the bureaucracy ”’ of the empire. Any one who has ever been brought in 
unpleasant contact with the “ bureaucracy”’ of France, Germany, or Italy, is 
aware how that which is in itself “ disagreeable”? can be rendered “ intolerable ” 
by the insolence and ignorance of a French, German, or Italian “ bureaucrat.” 
The latest and most glaring instance of the impertinent tyranny and bungling 
stupidity of those officials was afforded by the Prussian police, in their treatment 
of Captain M‘Donald at Bonn. If we are to believe the author of ‘ Tchinovicks,” 
all the evils that are to be found in the bureaucratic régime on the Continent, 
not only exist in Russia, but are there aggravated by a gross and scandalous 
system of bribery, which pervades all grades of the civil service, from the lowest 
up to the very highest persons in each rank. An attempt was made to prohibit 
the circulation of these tales in Russia; but the censorship-restriction with which 
they were visited was removed by the reigning emperor, Alexander IT., to whom 
full praise is given for the reforms he is seeking to establish in all parts of his 
dominions. 





Photographs of Poris Life. By Chroniqueuse. London: William Tinsley, 
314, Strand. This book professes to be “a record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, 
and Anecdote of Paris during the past eighteen months.” It appears to be a 
collection of letters, originally written for publication in a newspaper, by a lady 
Why such letters were deemed worthy of being put in the permanent form of a 
volume we cannot guess. It is difficult to determine which is the most 
antiquated—an old newspaper or an old book of fashions. 


Mists and Shadows. By George E. Sargent, author of ‘‘The Marsdens,” &c. 
London: Henry James Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria-lane, Paternoster-row. We 
lately reviewed a book by Mr. Sargent, and felt pleasure in commending it in the 
terms it fully deserved. If the present work appeared to be equally good, our 
duty would be to bestow praise upon it, but as to “ Mists and Shadows,” we are 
compelled to let them pass away into obscurity. 





Ploughing and Sowing ; or, Annals of an Eve ning School in a Yorkshire 
Village, and the Work that grew out of it. By a Clergyman’s Daughter. Edited 
by the Rev. F. Digby Legard. London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row ; 
Masters & Co., 78, New Bond-street. This is a very curious and interesting 
little work. It is “the history of a night-school, conducted entirely by a lady, in 
her father’s parish, a purely agricultural village. The remarkable feature of it 
is the combination of the missionary field-work with the teaching in school.’ 
The main purpose aimed at is the enlightenment of that least intellectual class in 
the community —ploughboys and youthful agricultural labourers. It shows how 
Truly is it observed by the Rev. 
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Digby Legard in the preface: “Woman’s sphere is wider than we think, and 
woman's influence is perhaps stronger than we like to allow.” 


Earning a Living; or, From Hand to Mouth—Scenes from the Homes of 
working people. By M.A.S. Barber. London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners- 
strect. A well-intentioned book, the pious object of which, we fear, may be 
marred by the frontispiece—a wood engraving, entitled ‘‘ Women’s Work in the 
Charch of Christ,” and re ing a comely, well-fed, fashionable dame, in an 
Bugenie little bonnet, and a full-blown crinoline, dilating on the frivolities, 
vanities, and luxuries of this world, to an audience of half-starved old paupers 
in the men’s ward of a workhouse! The lady looks like a hypocrite, and the old 
fellows who are listening to her as if they knew her to be so. 





Handhook of the Court, the Peerage, and the House of Commons. Eleventh 
Year. London: P. 8S. King, 34, Parliament-street, Westminster; Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. This valuable handbook is corrected to January, 1861, from 
information supplied by the members of both Houses. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, & Co. commence some important publications on the 
lst of February. The first part of the “ Family Hogarth ;” the whole work to 
be illustrated with 150 steel engravings, to be edited by James Hannay, and 
descriptions by Dr. Trussler and E. F. Roberts. To be completed im forty-two 
parts. The first volume of a new edition of “The Circle of the Sciences:” a 
series of popular treatises on the Natural and Physical Sciences, illustrated with 
many thousand engravings on wood; with an introductory Essay by Lord 
Brougham. To be completed in nine monthly volumes. The first part of a new 
and revised edition of the “Illustrated Family Gazetteer,” by James Bryce, 
LL.D. The first part of a new edition of ‘ The Illustrated Family Shakspeare,” 
edited by Thomas Bowdler, F.R.S. The first volume of a new edition of “The 
Stratford Shakspeare,” edited by Charles Knight. Part 13 will also make its 
appearance, of Henry Mayhew’s “London Labour and the London Poor;” a 
work always valuable, but more especially at the present time, when public 
attention is so much given to the present state of the poor and the working 
classes. Mr. Mayhew’s long promised “ Young Benjamin Franklin” has just 
made its appearance in the literary world. 

“The English Gentleman’s Library” is the title of a new series of works about 
to be published by Mr. Bohn, with portraits and plates; commencing with Mr. 
Peter Cunningham's “ Entire Correspondence of Horace Walpole.” Among the 
earliest volumes will be a new edition of the “ Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague,” by Mr. W. Moy Thomas. The work will comprise the whole 
contents of Lord Wharncliffe’s edition, and will give the celebrated Letters from 
the East, printed for the first time from the copy in Lady Mary’s own hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Hargrave Jennings’ new work, entitled “ Curious Things of the Outside 
World,” will be ready in a few days, published by Messrs. Boone & Co., of New 
Bond-street. 

“The Castle and the Cottage in Spain” is the title of a new work, by Lady 
Wallace, about to be published by Messrs. Saunders & Otley. 

Mr. Booth, of Regent Street, announces a fourth and cheaper edition of Mr. 
Pycroft’s “Twenty Years in the Church.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Son will issue immediately Part VIII. of the “ Index 
to Current Literature,’ comprising a reference, under author and subject, to 
every book published in the English language. Also to articles in science, litera- 
ture, and art, in the weekly, monthly, and quarterly reviews, by Mr. Sampson 
Low. The same firm also announce the “ Memoir of Abraham Lincoln,” the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States. Mr. Alexander Holley has a book in the press 
with the above firm, entitled “ Railway Practice, European and American,” com- 
prising the economical generation of steam, including the materials and con- 
struction of coal-burning boilers, combustion, the variable blast, vaporization, 
circulation, super-heating, supplying and heating feed-time. Messrs. Low also 
announce a new edition, illustrated by Gilbert, of the “ Dead Secret,” by Wilkie 
Collins. 


Among the numerous school and educational books now being issued, may be | 


mentioned, “ A Companion to Wrigley’s Collection of Examples and Problems,” 
by J. Platts and the Rev. A. Wrigley, which Messrs. Deighton & Bell have in the 
press. Also, “ The Student’s Manual of Ancient Geography,” founded upon Dr. 
Smith's “ Dictionary of Greck and Roman Geography,” to be published by Messrs. 
Walton & Maberly early next month. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall also announce a “ History of England,” by A. F. Foster, 
for the use of schools and young persons. 

Messrs. Adam and Charles Black announce a new edition of Kitto’s “ Cyclo- 
pedia and Biblical Literature,” edited by W. Lindsay Alexander, D.D. 

Mr. Tinsley has issued a new and cheap edition of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
** Chronicles of the Crutch.” 

Messrs. Longman have in the press the fifth volume of Lord Macaulay's 
“History of England,” edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan. This last volume 
will contain the continuation of the history so far as the manuscript was left 
revised by the author. A complete index to the entire work will be given in this 
volume. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall will commence, on the Ist of February, a new edition 
of Mr. Charles Dickens’ works, illustrated with the whole of the original plates, 
to be continued monthly. 

In reference to a new work announced a few weeks back in the “ List of New 


Johns (Rev. C.). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. - © > 
Frou JANUARY 19rm ro JANUARY 24ru, 


Beard (Charles). Port : a Contribu- 
tion to the History of Religion and Litera- 
— in France. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. 

1. 4a. 


Kirby Pie and Elizabeth). Plants of the 
Land and Water. 18mo. cloth. 3s. 

Cat , Butterflies, and Moths. 
12mo. (The Observing Eye Series). 2s. 

Little Annie; or, is Church Time a H 
Time ? 18mo. cloth. 2nd edition. 1s. 6d. 

Lytton (Sir E. B.). Rienzi.  Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Moore (D.). Thoughts on Preaching, in 
Relation to the Requirements of the Age, 
Crown 8yvo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Mitehell (KE. H.). Wild Thyme Verses. 12mo. 
cloth. 6s. 

Maurice (F. D.). Lectures on the Apoca. 
lypse. Crown 8yo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Newton (Rev. R.). The Giants, and how to 

fight them. 16mo. cloth. 1s. 

Notes and Queries. Vol. xX. Second Series, 
4to. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Oxenden (Rev. A.). Fervent Prayer. 18mo. 
cloth, 3rd edition. 1s, 6d. 

Pulleyn (W.)._ The Portfolio of Origins and 
Inventions. Revised and Improved, Crown 
8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Ponsonby (Lady E.). Katherine and her 
Sisters. 3 vols. Post 8vo. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Revell (S.). Agnes Macartney; or, the Or- 
phan of Le Mid, 18mo. cloth. 1s. 

Reid (Rey. C.). Streams from Lebanon. 5th 





uckingham and Chandos (Duke of). Me- 

moirs of the Courts and Gabinete of Wil- 
liam TV. and Victoria. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
£1. 10s. 

Birch (Dr. 8. B.). On Constipated Bowels. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Brodhurst (B. E.). Practical Observations of 
Diseases of the Joints. 8vo, cloth. Third 
edition. 4s. 6d. 

Breokes (R.). A General Gazetteer. Re- 
vised and corrected to the present time. 
8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Chamber's Encyclopedia. Royal 8vo. cloth. 
Vol. IL. 9s. 

—— (R.). Domestic Annals of Scotland 
from Revolution of 1688 to Revolution of 
1745. Vol. ILI. al Svo. cloth. 16s. 

———., Library for Young People. Second 
Series. Vol. 1. Alice Errol. Cloth. 1s. 

Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 1861. 32mo. 
cloth. 4s. 6d. t; 

Peerage, 1861. 














Feap, 8vo. cloth. 





Os. 6d. 
Dumas (Alexander). Catherine Blum. “ Rail- 

way Library.” Vol. CCXVI. Feap. 8vo. thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. 

boards. 1s. pace Ay Shakspeare. Reissue of First 
Flower (W. H.). Diagrams of the Nerves of Monthly Part. 1s. 

the Human Body. Folio, bds. 14s. rere (Rev. C. H.). Sermons, 8vo. cloth. 
Gaistin (Major-Gen.). Treatise on Rivers Vol. VI. 7s. 

and Torrents. Translated from Paul Frisi. | Smith (Horace). Pilate’s Wife’s Dream and 

Weale’s Series. Vols. CXXI. and CXXII. other Poems. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Smith (Rev. R. H.). The Cartoons of Raphael, 


Foolscap cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Goodday’s (H.). Successful Treatment of _ Newedilion. 4to. cloth. 8s. 6d. 
Sacred Songs of Scotland. Ojid and New. 


Influenza. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Hoffman (Franz). The Orphans, a Tale for 12mo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Thomson (Rey. W.). Sermons preached in 


Youth. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 

Here a Little and There a Little. Lineolu’s Inn Chapel, 8vo. cloth. 0s. 6d. 
Mother. 18mo. cloth. 2s. The Holy Bible, with D’Oyley and Mant’s 

Jones (Dr. M. P.) on Sore Throat. Post Syo. Notes, in 3 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. 
4s. 6d. The Home Friend. Post 8vo. cloth, Vol. I. 

toIV, Each 2s. 

Wilson (William). Gathered Together. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

Watson (Rev. J. 8.) Sons of Strength and 
Wisdom. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Wade (H.). Halcyon; or, Rod-Fishing with 
Fly, Minnow, and Worm, Plates. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 





By a 


A Manual of Prayers. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Jinman (G.) on the Winds and their Courses. 


5s. 
Jennings (H.). Curious Things of the Outside 
World. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. £1. 1s. 

Kind Words to my Cottage Friends. 18mo. 
eloth. 1s. 
Keene (J. B.). A Handbook of Practical 

Guaging. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Tue Turee ScLavoNIANS.—Many, many years ago, there lived in Sclavonia 
a man who had three sons. One day he called them all before. him, and addressed 
them in this guise :—‘‘ My dear boys, you have now arrived at years of discretion, 
and it is fully time for you to go forth on your travels, and see the world. There 
is one country I should, above all, wish you to visit, for so rich a land is it, 
that the very wagtails bathe in wine, and all the houses are built of sausages ; 
but if you want to make a fortune there, you must on no account forget to 
learn the language of the inhabitants.” The three youths listened with mar- 
vellous pleasure to the description of that wonderful land, and were anxious 
to set out on their journey without delay. Their father went with them as far 
as the top of a very high mountain—so high, indeed, they were three days going 
up it; but, on reaching the semmit, they soon forgot their fatigue on learning 
that they were now on the borders of the happy land. Here their father, after 
hanging an empty pouch round the neck of each one, and exclaiming, “ Behoki 
Hungary!” in as triumphant a tone as though he had given them the key 
of universal happiness, took a hearty farewell of them, and trudged off down the 


- mountain back to his home, and they marched on towards Hungary resolving 


ask them where they were going, and what they were about to do. 


to learn Hungarian as fast as they could, according to their father’s advice. 
Hardly had they reached the border, when they met a man who called ont to 
“We are 


going to Hungary,” replied they, “and we want to learn Hungarian.”—* Don’t 


go any further, then, my children,” answered the man; “ for if you stop three 
days with me you will learn more than you would with a year’s study elsewhere ; 
so, if you really want to learn Hungarian quickly, let me be your teacher.” 
The three youths willingly accepted his offer, and on the third day the eldest 


| brother had managed to learn these words, mi harman (we three); the second, 


egy sajtért (for a cheese); and the youngest, az az igazsdéy (that’s the truth). 


| They were so delighted at knowing these words that they set out on-their 
| journey again without caring -to learn any more, doubtless thinking that ther 


Books,” entitled “The Bride of Christ,” supposed to have been written by 


Miss Marsh, that lady has written to the Editor of Tuk Lonpon Review, 
denying the authorship; stating that only “ Four pages of preface out of the 
whole book belongs to her.” 

Mr. H. Woolley, of Moulton, is preparing for the metropolitan press a series of 
tales of local and general interest. The first will be a tale of the Lincolnshire 
Marshes, entitled “ The Old Guide House.” 

M. Saint-Mare Girardin has announced a pamphlet, entitled “'The Decree of 
November 24, 1860; or, the Reform of the Constitution of 1852.” 

Alcide Dusollier appears in print with a strange title, viz., “This is not a 
Book.” 

Jules Lecomte’s new work is entitled “Charity in Paris.” 


Messrs. Leigh & Sotheby have a sale, on Monday, January 28, and the four | 


following days, of the valuable library of the late Oriental scholar, Horace Hay- 
man Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, comprising the best works 
in Sanskrit and other Oriental literature. They have also a sale on Saturday, 
February 2nd, consisting of the interesting reprints and fac-similes illustrative of 
early English and Shaksperian Literature. 

The great Americ in sale, which we announced as to take place on January 23rd, 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, has been unavoidably postponed. f 


knew quite enough of the language for ali useful purposes. They were passing 
through a gloomy forest, when all of a sudden they came upon the body of a 
murder man, and on examining it, found, to their great horror and surprise, 
that it was no other than their host from whom they had parted but a short time 
before. While they were lamenting over the corpse, up came the forest keeper 
and his men, and began questioning them as to who had committed the murder. 
The eldest brother, not being able to say anything else, replied, “ Ji harman” 
(we three). ‘And why did yon do it?” inquired the keeper. “‘ Egy sajtét” 
(for a cheese), promptly answered the second. “ Seize the wretches and bind 
them if this be true!” cried the keeper; and immediately the third said, “ A: 
az igazsig” (it’s the truth). So the keeper and his men bound and dragged 
away the luckless youths, meaning to come back afterwards and fetch the corpse, 
but the moment they were out of sight, the dead man jumped up, shook himself; 
and reassuming his proper shape—that of a long-horned, long-tailed, smoky devil, 
—went off into a fit of malicious laughter at the scrape he had led the poor foolish 


youths into. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpayr. 
i Burlington House. Papers to be read : 

«‘ North Atlantic Telegraph ;”’ 1. Surveys of the 

ae .”’ by Captam Sir F. L. McClintock, 

R.N., F.R.G.8., &e.; 2. Surveys of the ‘‘ Fox,” by 

Captain Allen Young, F.R.G.S.; 3. Explorations in 

the Farées and Iceland, by Dr. John Rae, F.R.G.S. ; 

4. The Fjords of South Greenland, by T. J. Taylor, 

Le 5. Electric Circuits, by Colonel Shaffner, 

F.R.G.S., &c. &e. 

3 ,, British Architects—9, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 
“ jal Meeting for discussion of the various pro- 
cesses for the Preservation of Stone.” 

3 ,, Entomological—l2, Bedford-row. 

7 ,, Actuaries—12, St. James’s-square. 

8} ,, Medical—32a, George-street, Hanover-square. Dr. 
Thudichum, ‘‘ On the Physiological and Therapeutic 
Effects of the Turkish Bath.” 

7 ,, London Institution—Finsbury-cireus. Dr. Lankester, 
*¢ Qn Animal Substances used in the Arts—Soap and 
Candles,” 


8} P.M. 


TuEspay. 


8} ,, Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. 

8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westmin- 
ster. enewed discussion on Mr, Braithwaite’s 
Paper—‘‘ On the Rise and Fall of the River 
Wandle.” > 

3 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Owen 
—‘*On Fishes” — (Second Lecture —‘‘ Osteology 
of Fishes”’). 

8 ,, Government School of Mines—Jermyn-strect. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall—‘‘ On Magnetic and Electrical Phe- 
nomena.” (Fourth Lecture.) 


WEDNESDAY. 


8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. Wentworth L. 
Scott, Esq. ‘‘On Food; its Adulterations, and the 
Methods of Detecting them.”’ 

7 4, London Institution—Finsbury Circus. E. W. Brayley, 
Esq. ‘‘On Physical Geology and Geography— 
North and South America.” 

TuHvuRsDay. 

8} ,, Royal eae House. 1. ‘On Systems of 
Linear Indeterminate Equations and Congruences,” 
by H. J. Stephen Smith, Esq. ; 2. ‘‘ Contributions to 
the Physiology of the Liver,” by F. W. Pavy, M.D. 

83 ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. 


% 5, Royal Institution, Albemarle-street-— Professor Tyndall. 


**On Electricity.” (Second lecture.) 
8 ,, Fine Arts—9, Conduit-street, W. Mr. J. Stewart, 
** On Portraiture,”’ 


Frmay. 


8 ,, Royal Institution— Albemarle-street. Rev. Alex. J. 
. D’Orsay, ‘On the Study of the English Lan- 
guage as an essential part of an University Course.” 
4 » a ren Institution, 26, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall 
ast. 
SaTurRDAY. 
3  ,, Asiatic, 5, New Burlington-street. 
3.4, Royal Institution—Alhemarle-street. Edward Frank- 
land, Esq., ‘‘On Inorganic Chemistry,”” (Second 
Lecture.) 








*,* ALL COMMUNICATIONS ARE: REQUESTED TO 
BE ADDRESSED TO “THE EpIToR,” AND NOT TO 
ANY GENTLEMAN BY NAME, CONNECTED, OR SUP- 
POSED TO BE CONNECTED, wiTn “THE Lonpon 
Review.” 








The Volume of “Tue Lonpnon Review” is 
now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and 
News-Agents, price 10s. Covers for binding the 
Volumes, 2s. each. Any of the back Numbers will 
he sent by Post, on receipt of five postage stamps. 


SUPPLEMENT GRATIS! 








On SATURDAY NEXT, February 2, we shall 
publish, with our usual number, a FULL-SIZED 
SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, containing, in addition to 
a variety of important and interesting articles 


THE STORY COMPLETE 


MRS. GENERAL TALBOYS, 


Being the Second of the Series by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” &c. 


To be followed by a third highly-interesting Story 
entitled 


THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER 
OF OXNEY COLNE. 


The Number and Supplement together will make 
32 Pages, equal to two thousand square inches— 
rie Lareest Lirerary Paper PuBLISHED IN THE 
Worp. 


*»* Immediate Orders should be given to Book- 
sellers or Newsagents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN,.—Under the Management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.—Great 
Combination of Attraction! Balfe’s new and nightly-increasing 
pular Opera and the ificent Pantomime !! Miss Louisa 
'yne having recovered her recent indisposition, will 
appear every evening in the New Opera.—On MONDAY 
January 23, and during the Week, Balfe’s New Legend 
and Opera BIANCA, THE BRAVO'S BRIDE. Miss Louisa 
e, Miss Thirlwall, Messrs. A. Laurence, H. Wharton, 
. Corri, St. Albyn, T. Distin, Wallworth, and Mr. W. 
Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. The grand Christmas 
Pantomime, HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD, with its superb 
Oriental Scenery—Transcendantly - beautiful Transformation 
Scene—Real Water—Looking-glass Fairy Fountain—French 
and sagich Dancers. Messrs. W. H. Payne, — 
Boleno, H.and F, Payne, Milano, Barnes, Tanner. dme. 
Boleno, Clara Morgan. Produced by Mr. Edward Stirling. 
Commencing at Seven o'clock. No charge for booking. The 
last Morning Performance will take place on WEDNESDAY 
MORNING, the 30th, at 2 o'clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
In consequence of the great attraction of SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER, it will be performed every evening this week 
Ege ae evening excepted, when the Theatre will be closed. 
he Haymarket Company again sppeares at Windsor Castle, 
by command of her eg! s NDAY, and during the 
eek Ce ore ), SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.— 
Tony Lumpkin, Mr. Buckstone; Miss Hardcastle, Miss Fanny 
Stirling. After which the Pantomime of QUEEN LADY- 
BIRD AND HER CHILDREN. A Morning Performance 
of the Pantomime on Thursday next, and every Thursday, 
commencing at Two, and concluding by a quarter-past Four, 


NAS THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
Sole Proprietor and Manager Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Re-Engagement of Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT, who 
will appear every Evening in THE COLLEEN BAWN.—On 
MONDAY, and during the Week, AN UGLY CUSTOMER— 
Mr. J. L. Toole, C. Selby, Miss K. Kelly, and C. Thorne. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN—Miss Agnes Robertson, Miss Wool- 
far Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley; Messrs. D. Fisher, 

illington, Falconar, Stephenson, C. J. Smith, and Dion Bou- 
cicault. And the successful Burlesque BLUE BEARD FROM 
A NEW POINT OF HUE—Messrs. J. L. Toole, P. Bedford, 
C. J. Smith, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and E, Thorne. Com- 
mence at Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. W. Smith. 

















GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss 
EMMA STANLEY having returned from her tour 
through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 
and India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAIN. 
MENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES of WOMAN, every 
evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three, 
afternoon.—Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be 
taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 





R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their POPULAR 
ENTERTAINMENT Every Evening (except Saturday), at 
Eight. Thursday and Saturday Afternoons, at Three, at the 
ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT- 
STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., and 2s.; Stalls, 3s.; Stall 
Chairs, 5s. Secured in advance at the Gallery from 11 to 5, 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 





HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


The first Division of Profits took place in 1835 ; and subsequent 
Divisions have been made in 184, 1845, 1850, and 1855, 
The next division will be declared in 1861, when the amount 
can be added to each policy, its value taken in cash, or applied 
to the reduction of future premiums, at the option of the 
assured. 
Accumulated Fund .................. £1,800,000 0 0 
Annual Revenue ................c000s 300,000 0 0 


The Company purchases its policies on equitable terms, and 
nts loans to the extent of their value, at a moderate rate of 
interest. 
Forfeited policies can be revived within thirteen months of 
lapsing, on certain conditions. 
olicies of five years’ duration are eligible for admission to 
select class of assurance, which includes free residence in any 
part of the world. 
One of the Medical Officers attends at the London Office 
daily at Half-past One o'clock. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 








LONDON .......00.4+ 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DOWMOER | bicccsvecsec 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, 
OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRusTesEs. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Drrectors. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, fsq., Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


COREE 0... scccrcacses cocdcocescssecoesess £500,000 
RN TUIRIED, .cncnicovessovensensees 110,000 
PREIS TRRGIS ncn nsccescccpscensesess 4),000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, sv as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of s 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

e Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


WENRY D, DAVENPORT, Sec, 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Francis Scorr, Chairman. 
Cuartes Beewicx Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srxctat Notice.—Parties desirons of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared orn pokes effeeted 
prior to the 3ist of December, 1961, s , in order to 
enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
—, been ok te of profits, and the bonuses divided 

ve averaged nearly cent. annum on the sums 
a ary or from 30 to 100 r cents on pt peso paid, 
without imparting to t ients the risk - rshi 
as is the pss ong de societies. are 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Amount payable 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added, up to Dec. 1854, 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment of 
the policy when death arises; in addition to which advantages 
one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five 
mts remain unpaid at 5 per cent, interest, the other half 

ing ees by the Company, without security or deposit of 
the policy. 

The emote of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invest 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom, 

Policy stamps one by the office, 

Immediate application should be made to the Resident Direc- 
tor, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 


By order, P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


HIS COMPANY offers the security of a 
CAPITAL of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 


This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed pares 
upon terms of Special Arrangement. Prosrecrvusxesand Forus 
on application to the Heap Orricr, 365, Strand, London. 

A CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 

No Extra Premium rok VOLUNTEERS, 

One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 

For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Oid Broad-street.) 

Annual Income £40,000. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


64, Cornhill, E.C., Januar;, 1861. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice, Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 











5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 
OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 

DEPOSIT (Established A.D. 1844), 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY 
INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per Annum, on Deposit 
Accounts, to the 3lst December, are Ready for delivery, and 
payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 

PETER MORRISON, Mavaging Director. 
19th January, 1361. 


Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 





Ls bgt FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Brompton, 8.W. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and LEGACIES are 

GREATLY NEEDED to maintain in full vigour this charity, 

which has no endowment. 

PHILIP ROSE, Honorary Secretary. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 
Banxers.—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co. 
EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.8S., will commence a 

COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, on FRIDAY morn- 

ing, JANUARY 25th, at NINE o'clock. They will be con- 

tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 


hour.—Fee £2, 12s, 6d, S68 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE POPLARS, MITCHAM, SURREY, S., 
eight miles from London. For Professional and General 
Education. Situation remarkably healthy. Terms moderate, 
Number small. ; 
Address, A. Grover, as above. 


XHIBITIONS OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Illus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAU L 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 

1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
JERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-stree*, E.C. 
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FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY res 
URNLING at their Establishment. 
Raveriotion is be t Ready Made, and can be forw: 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


tfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Euro 
arded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 


Mourning Costume of every 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





LONDON LIBRARY, 
12, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 

This Library offers great advantages to persons en 
in Literary Pursuits. The best literature of the day, both 
English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 
nearly 80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
Members; ten to Residents in Town. Terms, on Nomination, 
31. a year; or 2/. a year with entrance fee of 6/.; Life Member- 
ship, 267. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 

CCOUNT BOOKS, &, 
of all rulings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.— Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.-—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dics or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

DRAWING and TRACING-PAPERS.— Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 58. each. 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 64, 

SOLICITORS.— Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Of every quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch and economy at 

F. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Removed from 49.) 











ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactu especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


( NLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


ICOLLU’S LACERNA.—In old Rome, the 
*“Toga’’ was for a time in danger through an innovat- 
ing garment, called ‘‘ Lacerna,” a species of surcoat thrown 
over the rest of the dress; at one period it usurped the place 
of the *‘ Toga”’ to so great a degree that one of the Emperors 
issued special orders restricting the use of the “ Lacerna”’ in 
either the Forum or Circus or the use of Rifle Corps, or in 
»rivate dress, Messrs. Nicoll have, from coins in the British 
Museum, produced an adaptation from the classic model, and 
oF tege it be Roval Letters patent. The original gracefulness 
cing retained, the old name is, therefore, renewed, and the 
trade mark—*‘ Nicoll’s Lacerna’’—may, like “‘ Nicoll’s Paletot,’’ 
be as familiar in our mouths as “‘ household words.””’ Who, 
amongst the higher and middle classes, has not proved the 
valueof ** Nicoll's "’ two-guinea Paletot ?—and who will say that 
the many millions of these garments sold by Messrs. Nicoll, at 
their well-known London premises—114, 116,118, and 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; also in 10, St. Ann’s-square, 
Manchester—have not greatly influenced the downfall of the 
mdded, tight-fitting, high-priced, discomforts by which the 
Reon were encased in the reigns of George IV., William, and 
even far into the present reign? A Beautiful Cloth, made 
from Picked Portions of the fleece of the Australian and Euro- 
pean Merino, has been expressly manufactured, and is called 
** Lacerya Cioran,” the neutral colours of which are produced 
by undyed wools being carefully mixed, and a process whereby 
this garment may be rendered Shower—not Air—-Proof, may 
also be seen in operation in Regent-street. 


AT OV ELTLES.—Many such are now being 
exhilnited at Messrs. Nicoll’s new ware-rooms, for ladies’ 
mantles and riding-habits, fur instance, Highland waterproof 
cloaks, falling in graceful folds the whole length of the figure. 
Like the Spanish roquelaire, these have an expanding hood, 
with a patent mecanique, for the purpose of raising the lower 
part, and leaving the wearer's arms free. The cloak is in- 
valuable as a wrapper in travelling in carriage or walking 
exercise ; and as it fits al) figures it is the best present taken 
from London to the country. Seal-fur, and cloth jackets are 
also exhibited, the latter called an coin du fen—skilled fore- 
women attending to ladies’ riding-habits and trowsers. This 
branch, with the juvenile department, is now added to the 
original place of business, namely, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street, where the best skill and materials of France, Germany, 
and England, with moderate price, may always be met with. 


K XICKERBOCRESS — In the Cornhill 
: Magazine, of October, 1860, the above costume is 
described in the following terms :—‘‘ Knickerbockers ; surely 
the prettiest boy's dress that has appeared these hundred 
vears.”” In order to place this great improvement in boys’ 
dress within the reach of all well-to-do families, Messrs. 
Nicol now make the costume complete for Two Guineas. 
There is a large selection of Paletots, Overooats, and other 


garments prepared for young gentlemen coming home for the 
holidays. 
H.J.& D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 


le onc m. 


' 





INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. 
PAston'’s PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to aecident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, Hull, &., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
outthe country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full iculars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patenteces, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

‘‘Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

“* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been stibjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.’ — 
Mining Journal pf 22nd Dec., 1860. 


: ** The most “tual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and univ accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
hecibern, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperiént for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the nEevLAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 








| aecompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 


street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
IS INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER VARIETY. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dre. LANKESTER, F.R.S.—‘‘I deem the Cod Liver Oil 
sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any 
other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.’’ 

Srrm HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in Lreland.—‘‘I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, 
and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 








Coburg and Gotha.—‘‘I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s | 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am | 
recommending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- | 


5 in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is | 
sf 


estroyed.” 

Dra. STAVELY KING, Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital.—-‘*‘ Ihave employed Dr. de Jongh’s Oil with great 
advantage in cases of mesenteric and pulmonary tubercle, and 
in the atrophic diseases of children.” 





Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or: is sold 
only in Iwrrrmt Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
tures, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE AGENTS: 7 

ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavution.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 





66, QuEEN-strEET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wormenrsroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


Dear Strs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 

‘hompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly eqpal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
W3I. BLACK. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EstasiisHep A.D. 1700. 


DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 





Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers, 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 338. 23s. lls. 
Medium ,, + — 18s. 7s. 6d, 
Good se oo lés. 12s. 5s, 6d, 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
‘ aki Table. Dessert. — 
ons—best plating ...... 40s. 30s. 8s, 
Forks ‘ ie phe 38s, 29s. as 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 33s. 248. 14s. 6d, 
eee 31s 23s. _ 


Forks ” Y] ° 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 46s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANF’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 

DEANE’ S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 

DEAN E’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s, to £6. 6s. 

DEANE’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—-Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEAN E’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’'S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, 

DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table G and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 








Mayvractory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR, 
THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. 


| RAL ES Ee MACASSAR OIL 


is universally in high repute for its unprecedented 
success during the last sixty years in promoting the Growth, 
Restoring, and iu Beautifying the Human Hair. For children 
it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beau- 
tiful head of hair. The numerous testimonials constantly 
received of its eflicacy afford the best and surest proofs of its 
merits. Price 3s. 6d, and 7s., 10s, 6d. (equal to four small), 
and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 











TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 
dish. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F. 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


pue BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengihener of the Human Stomach.”’ 

Norton’s Prvxs act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; 











| and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 


benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 1ls. each, in every 


| town in the kingdom. 


| chest, and the respiratory organs. 


Caution.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norron’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 











IK EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be therefore prepared, during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of 


| curing, a cough er cold; they are good alike for the young or 


the aged.—Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 1}d.; and Tins, 
, 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 


2s. 9 


| Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by 


all Druggists, &c. 
EATING’S COD LIVER OIL,—Just 
Imported, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Light 
Brown from Norway.—The supplies of the present season have 
never been surpassed, the fish icine unusually fine, and the oil 
nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and Thompson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas's Hespitals, have analyzed, and pronounced the Pale 
Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for invalids of 
very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more eco- 
nomical in price, is brought within the reach of aliclasses. No 
higher price need be paid than the following :—Light Brown, 
ls. Sd. per pint, or 3s. per quart. Pale, 1s. 6d. half-pints, 
2s. 6d. pints, 4s. 6d. quarts; or in five-pint bottles, 10s. él. 
Imperma] Measure.—At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 

Good Pert  neorscccscasecoccecssevccencce 30s. and 36s. per doz 
Fine py eccvecasigbhroraeenan 42s. 48s. — 99 

i POT cxicccccqsececisdheocnrssconssase . . 
vTahalens Fala, Golden and Brown “ 

ree oi. o scecheeeeshasaieekabees 42s. 488. 54s. ,, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 36s. 4, 
Calg ose ccnsescenecocsccsccgsscscqnesosapage 368.428. ,, 
Champagne ...... Resovccceses 42s. 48s. 60s. 668.738. ,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 84s.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to S4s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 1203. ; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 








NEW MUSIC. 


MW ESSIAH.—ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL. 
HANDBOOK of the ORATORIO, from Mozart’s 
Score, 2s. and 1s. 4d.; People’s Edition, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. : 
handsome Library Edition, with aes, 6s. 6d.; Folio 
Editions, 15s. and 18s. All Edited by Joun Brisnor. Also, 
Scheelcher’s Life of Handel, 7s. 64.—These are the only Edi- 
tions from Mozart’s Score, and may be had of the “—G% at 
the Chapter-house; and of Ronert Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, Regent-street, London, W.; and all Music- 
sellers. Ask for John Bishop’s Editions. 


OS Y LIPPED 
‘**’Tis better be off with the old love, 
Before you're on with the new.” 


Composed by Francesco Brercer. Sung with immense 
suecess by Miss Poo and Louisa Vinnine. Price 3s. 


Appison & Co., 210, Regent-street. 





K A T E. 








TTENDEZ MOI. Conversation pendant la 
Danse. Par Francesco Bercer. Price 2s. 6d, 
Appisow & Co., 210, Regent-street. 








Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 
crowned heads. 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.—Persons 


without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 


finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas, 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.—tThese celebra- | 


_ ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled. Price from 6 Guineas. 


EBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 


an Organist. Any music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no Leesiotes of 
music. Price from 12 Guineas. Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
from 2s. each, 


** Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 
at a trifling cost,’’—H. Berwtioz. 


May be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, WATLING-STREET, Cheapside, London, 


Price Lists can be had on application. 


HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 


(English) in solid oak cases, manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workman- 
ship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas. 


New Patent, Five Octaves, from CC, Double Pedals .., 6 
With One Stop, Oak Case (reduced price) .........000...... 9 
Piano Model, One Stop, polished (unique wind indi- 








DOOD .xaneits scundvipneunetsone::s0ussnseswes veddbaviateiécnenscseeshues 10 
With Two Stops, one set and a half of Vibrators ......... 12 
With Three Stops, effective forte stops............ccsseseees 12 
With Three Stops, large size organ tones, ditto............ 15 
With Five Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto ............... 22 
With Eight Stops, two sets of Vibrators, ditto .......,.... 24 


With Ten Stops, three sets of Vibrators, ditto ........... 
(The best and most effective instrument made.) 


Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums by ALEXANDRE, with all the latest improvements, 
from 6 guineas; also Messrs. W. & Co.’s new Piano-Har- 
moniums, 


Wueratstone & Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 








LLUMINATION.—Now Ready, the Sixth 
Edition, partially rewritten, materially enlarged and 
thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION, 
By J. W. Beapuey, B.A. and T.1G. Goopwiy, B.A. With 
Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. By post for 
fourteen Stamps. 


Wrysor & Newron, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W, 








LLUMINATION.—OUTLINES FROM 

& TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Designed by 

F.8. A. Plain, 1s. 64. each; partly coloured, 3s, each. Packets 

: fFour x nappropriate Wrapper, plain, 6s. each; partly coloured, 
2s. each. 


Wiysor & Newron, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 








Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d, 


N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 
‘a GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons elaborately 
emblazoned in gold and colours. Copied by express per- 
nission. 


London: Jouxn Campzy Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 
wie = a= 
Just Published. New Edition. Price 1s., with 14 Lithographic 
Pilates. 
OF ALPHABETS 


By the Author of “ Suggestions for 





ANDBOOK 
ORNAMENTS. 
Ian nating.”’ 
London: Barwarp & Soy, 339, Oxford-street. 


AND | 





| SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 
Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a | 





HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
HE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAWM’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND CABINETS OF 


WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. From Original Family 
Documents. 2 vols., Svo., with Portraits. 


SIX YEARS OF A TRAVELLER’S LIFE IN 
WSTERy AFRICA. By F. Vatpzz, 2 vols., with Tus- 
rations. 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA. A 


Narrative of Twenty Years’ Experience. By Wrirtam 
LockHart. 8vo, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 
Author of “‘ The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 


THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the Author of 
‘** The Morals of May Fair.” 3 vols. 


THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 


** Cousin Geoffrey.’ 3 vols. 
THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the Author 
of ‘*‘ Margaret Maitland.’’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Hurst & Briacxsrt, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By the 


By the Author of 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


EASONS FOR AN ALTERATION IN 
THE LEGAL TENDER, AND A REFORM IN THE 
CURRENCY. 


By Ropert SiLater. 
London: Erringuam Wi1son, Royal Exchange. 


DpD*® PORQUETS STANDARD FRENCH 
WORKS :— 


DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER 
FRANCAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément dua 
Trésor). 38. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s, 6d. 


bound, 





3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE D’ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND to Translate into French. 
3s. 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French 
Reading-Book). 3s. 6d. 


London: Simpxrn, Marswaty, & Co., and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, 
Covent-garden. 


D* CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS. 





** A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. 
Cornwell is author or editor. It (the ‘ Geogra 





avistock-street, | 


MESSRS. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


I. 
With Steel Fronti<piece and Vignette Title. 
by Lamb Stocks, ARAL, ; 
In Cloth, price 5s., 


ENGLAND’S YEOMEN, from Life in 


the Nineteenth Century. By MARIA LOUIS " 
WORTH, Author of «Mf A CHARLES 


inistering Children,” « 
Ministry of Life,” &. &e. ' +o % sain 
II. 
With Portrait and Dlustrations, in Crown 8vo., Cloth, 
price 7s. éd,, 


A MEMOIR OF THE REV. THOMAS 
GAJETAN RAGLAND, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and Itinerating Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society in North Tinnevelly, South India. 
By the Rev. THOMAS THOMASON PEROWNE, B.D., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

, If, 
With Six Maps, in Cloth, price 5s., 
A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. E. A. LITTON, M.A., Rector 
of St. Clement's, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

IV. 


With Frontispiece, in Cloth, price 5s., 


THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. 


By Mrs. CAREY BROCK, Author of ‘ Children at Home,’’ 
** Home Memories,” &c. &ec, 


We 
With Forty Engravings, in Cloth, price 6s., 
DEAR OLD ENGLAND. A Description 
of our Fatherland. Dedicated to all English Children. By 
JANE ANNE WINSCOM, Author of * Vineyard La- 
bourers,” ‘‘ Onward,” &e. &c. 
VI. 
With Frontispiece, in Cloth, price 5s., 
ROUGHING IT WITH ALICK 
BAILLIE, Parochial Schoolmaster, North Britain, and 
Elsewhere, By W. J. STEWART. 
vil. 
With Six Engravings, in Cloth, price 5s., 
THE ENGLISH CHILDREN ABROAD. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mamma’s Bible Stories,’’ &e, 


Vill. 


The Fifty-seventh Thousand, with Frontispiece, in Cloth, 
price 5s., 


_MINISTERING CHILDREN. By 


phy for Be- | 


ginners’) is an admirable introduction, There is vast difficulty — 
in writing a good elementary book, and Dr, Cornwell has | 


shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties 
which is required for the task.”’—-John Bull, 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 7th Edition, 1s, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 28th Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 
with Maps, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR, 30th 
Edition, 2s. red; 1s. 9d, cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, 36th Edition, | 


1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER, 23rd Edition, 1s. 6d, 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY, 11th Edition, 4s. 
TS Ce OF ARITHMETIC, 6th Edition, 


ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS, 4th Edition, 
1s, 6d, 


London : Sirmpxrx, Marsnartt & Co.; Hamruron, Apams, 
& Co, Edinburgh: Oxiver & Born. 





—— = _ 


JUST OUT! SELLING EVERYWHERE !! 
| Qa CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 


price 6d. 
Coyxtrents:—Opening Address; Log of the Year; Billy 


Shuffler and the Lincolnshire Witches; the Christmas Ghost ; 
Lincolnshire Men; Garibaldi, Mau of Men; Floral Calendar ; 
the Cormorant on the Steeple; the Wassail Bow]; Mumming ; 
Song of the Yule Log; Song of the Misletoe Bough; Ears of 
Wild Oats; Advertisements, &c., &c. 

London: Stupxrn, Marsnatt, & Co. Boston: Morton. 
Of all Booksellers in England, and at the Railway Stations. 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY. 


(452 e5)™ G FOR THE MANY. 
Threepence. 
ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR THE MANY. Threepence, 
BEE-KEEPING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
GREENHOUSES FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
KITCHEN GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLOWER GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence, 
FRUIT GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLORIST’S FLOWERS FOR THE MANY. Fourpence, 
POULTRY BOOK FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Ninepence. 
MUCK FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 
Any of the above can be had post-free, for an additional 
postage-stamp. 
London : CorraGz GarpEyver Orrice, 162, Fleet-street, E.C., 
and to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 








MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 


IX. 
The Twenty-fourth Thousand, with Frontispiece, in Cloth, 
price 5s., 
THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. By 
MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTII, 


xX. 
The Eighth Edition, with Portrait, in Cloth, price 3s, 6d., 


DOING AND SUFFERING. Memorials 


of Elizabeth and Fanny, pangriens of the late Rev. E. 
Bickersteth. By their SISTER. With a PREFACE, by 
the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON, 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 
54, FLEET-STREET. 


Now ready, Postage Free, 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND 
CHOICE BOOKS in Circulation at MU DIE’S SELECT 

LIBRARY. Also a List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works 

withdrawn from circulation, and offered at greatly reduced 

prices for cash, 

Cuartes Epwarp Mupriz, New Oxford-street, London; 
Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 











This Day, small Svo., extra cloth, 6s., 


KF“ MILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS of SCOTTISH 
CHARACTER, including the Ecclesiastical, Judicial, 
Municipal, Collegiate, Puns and Repartee, &c. Xe. 


By the Rev. Caarizes Roosrs, LL.D. 
Hovutston & Wareut, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 








THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE, 
2nd Edition, with additions, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF CHURCH 

LIFE in AUSTRALIA;; including Thoughts on Some 

Things at Home. By T. Binwey. To which is added TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO: Then and Now, 

‘The book is a remarkable one, not only for the intrinsic 
interest of the matter which forms its principal topic—the 
Church of the Future—but on account of the parties between 
whom the Correspondence originated, the theatre on which it 
was carried on, and the spirit which was manifested through- 
out the discussion.’’—Edinburgh Review (new number). 
London: Jackson, Watrorp, & Hopper, 18, St. Paal’s 

Churchyard, 





HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 
HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nervous 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which suf- 
ferers may obtain a cure. Free to any address, on receipt of a 
stamped directed envelope. Address, Dr. HENRY SMITH, 
8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, London, W.C. 
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MODERN ENCLISHWOMEN. 


, THE FOLLOWING 
SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE -CHARACTERS OF WOMEN, THEIR DUTIES, 
RELATION. TO, AND INFLUENCE IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


WILL APPEAR 


WEEKLY IN THE LONDON REVIEW. 








The Articles Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, have already appeared. 





INFLUENCE OF WOMEN, 
SCHOOL-GIRL, 

FAST YOUNG LADY. 
ENGAGED YOUNG LADY. 
YOUNG WIFE. 

6.—THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
7.-THE LOVE OF BEAUTY. 
8.—EXTRAVAGANCE. 
9.—SERVANTS. 

10.—GO8SIP AND SCANDAL. 
11,—CHARITY. 

12.—-THE FEAR OF THE WORLD. 
13.—-THE SELF-RELIANT WOMAN. 
14.—THE MANAGING WOMAN, 
15.—THE MAN(C@UVRING WOMAN. 
16.—THE SINCERE WOMAN, 


1.—THE 
2.—THE 
3.—THE 
4.—THE 
5.—THE 





















IMPULSIVE WOMAN. 
PIOUS WOMAN, 
SOCIAL WOMAN, 
SKINFLINT. 
SCIENTIFIC WOMAN. 
STRONG-MINDED WOMAN, 
SLATTERN. 
FASHIONABLE WOMAN, 
CREDULOUS WOMAN. 
26.—THE STUPID WOMAN. 
27.—THE PRUDE. 
238.—ORNAMENTAL WOMEN. 
29.—USEFUL WOMEN. 

30.—THE MODEL WIFE. 
31.—THE ANXIOUS MOTHER. 
32.—THE CARELESS MOTHER. 


17. THE 
18.—THE 
19.—THE 
20.—THE 
21.—THE 
22.—THE 
23.—THE 
24.—THE 
25.—THE 


33.—MODERN CHILDREN. 
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no effort or e 
at arrangements 


The Proprietors 
usefulness, and will 


to announce ave heen 


? of “THE LONDON REVIEW ” are resolved that this Journal shall stand second to none in originality and 
nse to render it one of the most interesting literary publications of the day. They are 
happy made with some of our most eminent an 
domestic interest of ‘THE LONDON REVIEW” will be greatly increased. 


popular Authors, by which the 









The London Review may be obtained through Booksellers and Newsagents, 
or direct from the Office. 


OVENTRY-STREET AND CHARING- 
CROSS. HEREFORD CLOCK TOWER.—THE 
BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price 4., stamped 5d4., contains 
Fine View of Clock-tower, Hereford—Condition of 
our Chief Towns— and Account of Proposed Street to the 
Strand—Bricks and Briekwork—Our Police-cuurts—Examina. 
tion Test—Grimsby Town-hall Competition—The Southern 
High-level Sewer—Railway Wheel Tires—Architectural Exhi- 
bition—The Present Distress: the Casual Poor—Church. 
building News—School-building News—Provincisl News, Law 
wen — 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and al] 
ooksellers. 


Now ready, price 5s., cloth, with a portrait of the Right Hon, 
me F Lora Brougham. * 


HE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE and ART, for 1861; exhibiting the most 
important Discoveries and Improvements of the past year, in 
all brances of Science and the Arts. By Jouw Timns, F.S.A, 


London: W. Kznt & Co., Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, price 1s., by post 1s. 4d., 


RAHMINS AND PARIAHS. 

An Appeal by the Indigo Manufacturers of Bengal to 

the British Government, Parliament, and People, for protec. 

tion against the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; setting forth 

the proceedings by which this high officer has interfered with 

the free course of Justice, has destroyed Capital and Trade of 

British Settlers in India, and has created the present disas- 

trous condition of incendiarism and insurrection now spreading 
in the rural distriets of Bengal. 

** Every office in the country is held by men pledged to 
oppose the settlement of Europeans in the country, and they 
are able to make their own statements.”—Letter from Times’ 
Correspondent, dated Calcutta, 8th December, 1360, and 
published in the Times of 14th January, 1861. 


James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Just Published, 


HE SECOND SERIES OF “HOOD’S 
OWN”; or, Laughter from Year to Year. Lliustrated 
we woodcuts. In One Vol. 8vo., price 10s. 6d, 
cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover-street. 












Just published, Post 8vo., with Illustrations, price 6s. 6d., 


THE COAL FIELDS OF CREAT BRITAIN; 
THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND DURATION ; 
WITH NOTICES OF COAL FIELDS IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
By EDWARD HULL, B.A., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F.G.S. 
London’; EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 

















































BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBER (Now Ready) contains 


The Constable of the Tower, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
SIX CHAPTERS. 


With an Dllustration by John Gilbert. 


II. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot. 
By Dudley Costello. Chapters I. to V. 
Mi, .4 - + Tae lar and Skyey Influences. By Monks- 
ood, 
IV. Dundonald. By Dr. Holloway. 
V. An Easter-day at Rome, and its Contrasts. 
VI. Our Corps’ Friends and Foes. By Ouida. Part II. 
VII. The House, Blaswick. Part IV. 
VILL. Ode of Callistratus. By E. A. Bowring. 
IX. The Present State of Literature. 
X. Canterbury and ite Archbishops. 
X1. Recollections of G. P. R. James. 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. XIV. (for February) will be published on Monday, 
the 28th instant, price One Shilling, with Three IMlustrations. 
ConTENTs :— 
Framley Parsonage. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XL.—Internecine. 
» _XLL—Don Quixote. 
» ALII.—Touching Pitch. 

Chinese Police. 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World ; showing who Robbed Him, who Helped him, 
and who Passed him by. (With an Illustration.) 

Chapter 1V.—A Genteel Family. 
si V.--The Noble Kinsman, 

Hwee Olim Meminisse Juvabit.”’ 

The Warrior and La Gloire. 

Samples of Fine English. 

The Civil Service as a Profession. 

Horace Saltoun. (With an Iustration.) 

Part I.— Early Days with Grind and Grinders. 

Roundabout Papers.— No. 10. 

Round about the Christmas Tree. 


Surrnu, Evpre, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








ny No. 1, ready January 1, 1861. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Prick Tworxncr. 


ENTERTAINING THINGS: 
4 A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTEL- 
LECTUAL AMUSEMENT. Thirty-two pages Demy octavo, 
beautifully printed on superior paper, and done up in an ele- 
gantly illustrated wrapper. 

The Iliustrations will be engraved by W. J. Linton, from 
desigus by F. J. Skill, Julian Portch, Edwin Weedon, William 
M‘Connell, George J. Knox, &. &e. 


And all Booksellers. 








London: Azruve Hat, Vrerve, & Co.,25, Paternoster-row, | 
| Edinburgh: Srranaw & Co. London: Groompaipes & Sons. 


DR. GUTHRIE’S NEW WORK. 


OOD WORDS for FEBRUARY will contain 
the First Chapter of “‘ THE RELIGION OF LIFE,” 
a New Work by Thomas Guthrie, D.D., to be continued 
throughout the whole year. It will also contain ‘‘ WEE 
DAVIE,” in Three Chapters, by Norman Macleod, D.D., 
Editor. 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY PART. 
To be — on the Morning of Monday, the 28th January. 


1, .) Religion of Life. Chap. I. By Thomas Guthrie, 
D. 
II. Wee Davie. In Three Chapters. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D., Editor. 
ILI. All about the House. By Mrs. Gordon (Margaret Maria 
Brewster). 


IV. Lessons in the Lime Quarry. By Archibald Geikie, 


F.G.8. 
V. The Babes in the Wood. By the author of “‘ The Patience 
of Hope.” Lilustrated by J. D. Watson. 
VI. Honesty the Best Policy. By Hugh Stowell Brown. 
VII. Memoirs of aa Unknown Life, Chaps. IV., V., and VI. 
By an Unknown Author. 
VIII. The Turkey Trap. By Archbishop Whately. 
1X. A Peep at Russia, Three Months ago. No. Il, By 
Norman Macleod, D.D., Editor. 
X. The Blue Flag of Kaiserwerth. By William F. Stevenson. 
XL. The Bells of Lorloches. Illustrated by Orchardson. 
XII. Huddled together in London. By John Hollingshead. 
XIII. The School and the Church in the Second Century. By 
Principal Tulloch. 
XIV. The Working Societies of Paris. By J. M. Ludlow. 
XV. The Lay of the Three Mighty Men. By Duthus. 
XVI. Our Sunday Evenings in February. By A. P. Stanley, 
D.D., Author of ‘* The Life of Dr. Arnold.” 


With a full-page Illustration in front, drawn by J. B., engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers, and printed on toned paper. 


Subject :—‘‘ The Raven which went to and fro.” 
Sixpence, Monthly, [lustrated. 
Edinburgh : Srranan & Co. London: Groomprines & Sons. 





NEW STORY BY MISS MULOCK. 
OOD WORDS for 1861 will contain A New 


Srory by the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
To be completed in about twelve months. 


OUR SUNDAY EVENINGS.—tThe following dis- 
tinguished Authors are contributing a Series of Papers to 
** Good Words” under this title, for Reading in our Families 
on the Sunday Evenings of 1861, viz. :— 


The Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D. , The Rev. 
The Rev. James Hamilton,) D.D. 
D.D. | The Rev. W. M. Punshon. 
The Rev. W. L. Alexander, | The Rev. David Brown, D.D. 
D. | The Rev. John Eadie, D.D. 
The Rev. Thomas Binney. 
The Rev. J. R. Macduff. 


The Rev. Norman Macleod, 
D.D. 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. B. Each 
Part of ‘‘ Good Words” for 1361 will contain, in addition to 
other Woodcuts from designs by Eminent Artists, a Full- 
Page Illustration of Scripture, Drawn by J. B., Engraved by 
Datzret Broruers, Printed on Toned Paper, and produced 
in the highest style of Art. 


Thomas Guthrie, 








This day is published, in post 8vo., price 123., 


HE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI in the 
TWO SICILIES. 

A Personal Narrative. By Cuarias Stuart Fornas, Com- 
mander R.N. With Plans, and Portraits of Garibaldi and the 
King of Naples. 

Witt Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Preparing for publication, in 8vo. Vol. V. 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
By Lorp Macavtay. 
Volume the Fifth, edited by his sister, Lapy Trkvetray. 
This last volume of Lord Macaulay’s History of England 
will contain the continuation of that work so far as the manu- 
script was left revised by him. The narrative is in immediate 
connection with the fourth volume, and, with two exceptions, 
is complete and consecutive, ending with the death of William 
III. A complete Index to the entire work will be given in 
this volume. 


London: Lonemar, GREEN, LonamayN, & Ropenrs. 


aD 











This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo., with Illustrations, 
cloth lettered, price 12s. 


N INETEEN YEARS IN POLYNESIA. 
Mission Life, Travels, and Researches in the Islands 

of the Pacific. y the Rev. Geo. Turngs, of the London 

Missionary Society. 

London : JOuN Sxow, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, in post 8vo., cloth lettered, price 5s. 
ELF-MADE MEN. By the Rev. WiL.iam 


AnpxERson, Member of the General Council of the 
University of Aberdeen. 
** He that chiefly owes himself unto himself is the substan- 
tial man,’’—Sir mas Browne. 


London: Jonn Snow, Paternoster-row. 


URKE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE for 1861, 31s. 8d., published/at 38s. ; Clergy 
List for 1861, 8s. 4d., published at 10s.; D’Albert’s Album 
for 1861, 83. 9d., published at 10s. 6d. ; Mill on the Floss, by G. 
Eliot, 10s., published at 12s.; Post-Office Directory for 1361, 
30s., published at 36s. ;. Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year to 
Year, 2nd series, 8s, 9d., published at 10s. 6d.—Catalogues 
gratis and post-free. 
S. & T. Grupgrt, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of 
England, London, E.C. 
N.B. All books, magazines, periodicals, quarterly reviews, 
&c., supplied on the same terms. 2d. Discount in the Shilling. 








On Saturday, 26th Jauuary, 1961, will be published Part I. of 


HAMBERS’S HOUSEHOLD SHAKE- 
SPEARE, being a New Edition of the Dramatic Works 

of William Shakespeare, in which all Objectionable Words and 
Phrases are omitted, and Notes illustrative of the Text supplied. 


Edited by R. Caznutuers and W. Cuameprrs ; Illustrated 
by Knecuy Havtswe.ye. 


In this new edition of the great English Poet, each Play will 
be prefaced by an Introduction and followed by Notes,—no 
notes whatever being allowed to deface the pages of the text, 
which will be formed by a careful collation of all previous au- 
thoritative editions. It is rarely that the removal of a coarse 
or indelicate expression interferes with the clearness or har- 
mony of the passage ; but in the few instances in which the 
verse would rendered defective by the excision, a word 
better adapted for family reading is substituted. It can be 
confidently stated, that the edition will be executed in that 
reverential spirit due not only to the memory and genius of 
Shakespeare, but to the feelings with which his works are 
nationally regarded. ’ 

The Work will be issued in Weekly Numbers, price 3d; 
Monthly Parts, price 1s.; also in occasional volumes, cloth 
boards. Part I. will contain “‘THE TEMPEST,” and a por- 
tion of the ** TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 


W. & R, Cuampzrs, London and Edinburgh ; and all 
Booksellers. 
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Lowpoy :—Printed by Wituram Lirruz, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wray, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W. Lirrxs, at Ne. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, ia the same County.—Satvgpar, Janvary 26, 1561, 
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